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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Kine GEORGE and Queen Elizabeth were crowned in West- 
minster Abbey on May 12 with all the splendour and antique 
ritual of that great ceremonial. Inside the 
Abbey walls stood those who represent the 
huge Dominions over which they are to reign. Outside in the 
streets were millions of their loyal subjects ready to greet them 
on their return from Westminster, and the far greater invisible 
millions who, by the magic of wireless, were transported in 
the spirit to Westminster Abbey during the service. It is 
impossible to overestimate the deep religious significance of 
this event, or its effect upon the minds of all who participated. 
Never before had so many people realised what the crowning 
of an English King meant, never before had the great act of 
devotion and the pledge and personal renunciation been made 
before so vast an audience. It was evident that the King and 
Queen felt deeply the seriousness of the occasion and the 
importance of the Oaths taken before the altar, and this 
seriousness communicated itself to the public. During the 
crowning, the crowds in the streets stood as if in church and 
as though they themselves were promising to be faithful to the 
man who was swearing to devote himself to their service. 
Even in these days of easily spent emotion such an experience 
cannot be quickly forgotten. To those inside the Abbey the 
occasion was most moving. The drama reached its full height 
when the King, stripped of his splendour, standing in the 
barest white clothing before the altar, was accepted as the 
servant of God and his people, was anointed, re-robed in 
splendour and crowned. No one who was present will forget 
the scene. 
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THE best account of the ceremonial at the Abbey which has 
yet appeared was written by Mr. Hugh Walpole in the Daily 
Mail. In this the writer envisaged two principal 
performers, the Coronation Chair and the 
King. The Chair said “I am timeless... 
wait and watch.” The Chair, with its ancient stone, took the 
congregation back into the mists of time, long past the 
craftsmen who made it, back to the rude Scottish tribesmen 
who chose their chiefs, with what ritual we do not know, and 
placed them upon this rough throne in the earliest days of 
their history. But if Mr. Walpole wrote the best account of 
the Abbey ceremonial, T'he Times had the best article on the 
inner meaning of the ritual. It was called T'he Lord’s Anointed, 
and in a noble passage the writer took us to the heart of the 
matter : 


Some Accounts 
and Comments 


As the golden canopy was held over King Edward’s chair, and the 
Archbishop went in under it to the King, bearing the consecrated 
oil, as into a tabernacle, it seemed that those two men were alone with 
God, performing an act greater than they knew, more solemn than any 
person present could hope to understand. Upon the great congregation 
who watched the ancient rite performed, on the same holy ground 
where their ancestors had seen the unction of so many English Kings, 
there could not but descend some of the feeling of those same ancestors, 
that a man who had sat in that chair and passed through that experience 
must rise up something other than he had been. 


Anp here is a passage which shows the need of men for 


something beyond what we have agreed to call rational 
Kingship Senerss ; a 

For, with an obstinate unanimity beyond the power 

of republican rationalism to touch, men in all ages have associated the 

idea of kingship with the idea of the Divine. Melchizedek, King of 

Salem, who was a priest of the most high god, the mysterious primitive 

figure that haunts the imagination of the Middle Ages with the dream 

of a harmony of flesh and spirit in the domain of politics, we know now 

to be a conception common to all the races of mankind. Wherever 

men have formed societies there are or have been kings ; and the king, 

when first he appears, is a man who draws his strength from powers 

outside human life, yet draws it not for himself. Because he is in 

mysterious communion with forces greater than man, his life is the life 

of the tribe ; for his people he lives, and for his people sometimes he 

must sacramentally die,,..,. 
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George VI, anointed, crowned, and enthroned, is become a sacra- 
mental, even a sacrificial, man, in one sense set apart from his fellows, 
but in a far deeper and more ancient sense made one with them as 
never before. Like the magical kings of remote pre-history, he has 
become the mortal vessel of an immortal idea ; and the idea is the life 
of his people. Because the life of every subject has communion with 
the King’s consecrated life, they are enabled to feel themselves one 
organism, and believe that the unity is sacred. More than this: 
because many peoples draw this vivifying inspiration from the life of 
one king, they are enabled to realise themselves as a single living body, 
and the soul of an Empire is preserved after all the visible links between 
its parts have been relaxed. For in the last resort that which most 
surely commands human allegiance is not an abstraction but a man. 


KinGsuiP, in fact, “ corresponds to some permanent instinct 
in human nature... . 

Not decaying superstition, but living humanism, 

His Duty demands that monarchy shall be divine. This refresh- 

and Ours ment of the idea of monarchy from the first fount of its 

being allows the sanctity of kingship to remain entirely 

distinct from the totality of power. Despotism, such as England knew 

in the Tudor age, is an intermediate phase of the idea, which is foreign 

both to its infancy and to the maturity we now see. To-day, like our 

remote ancestors, we do not attribute to a king a divine right to rule, 
but a divine duty to live, and to live a representative life. 


What we all felt on May 12 was that King George, with Queen 
Elizabeth by his side, would live that representative life at 
its highest. The ceremony and its tremendous Oath bound 
the King, but it also bound us. All have the duty and the 
responsibility—of which he is the outward symbol—of 
personal sacrifice and dedication to the country. 


A PrErsss sends us the following account of her impressions 
in the Abbey and outside : 

‘““T made an early start, leaving my house 
at seven, and drove round the Park, across 
Lowndes Square and Pimlico to Millbank. 
We arrived just after eight, and, going in by the temporary 
annexe, we saw the great nobles who were taking part in the 
procession and their pages, already assembled. The Abbey 
seemed full, save for the choir seats, which were kept for 
Cabinet Ministers and other notables. The wonderful photo- 
graphs. will have shown your readers the way in which the 


A Personal 
Account 
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balconies had been built up, tier upon tier, so as to hold the 
vast audience. I was well placed on the right-hand side of the 
third row of the Peeresses’ balcony. The Duchesses, Mar- 
chionesses and Countesses were on the ground floor, the 
Viscountesses and Baronesses in the balcony. I could see the 
whole theatre of the ceremony, but not the Altar. Opposite 
were the Peers, and next to them the Royal Balcony, where 
members of the Royal Family presently assembled. Soon 
after nine o’clock the various processions began to arrive, 
filling the Abbey yet fuller with colour against the grey stone, 
which was happily decorated with the blue and gold of the 
brocade used for the stands and balconies. Among the early 
arrivals were Lord and Lady Strathmore, who were shown to 
the Royal Balcony, where Queen Mary and the Princesses 
afterwards joined them. Lady Strathmore drew every eye 
as she sat quietly waiting to see the crowning of the Queen, 
her daughter. She is a woman who to know is to honour for 
her character, her deep culture, and her utter unworldliness. 


“‘ THE Royal Processions began to come soon after ten o’clock. 
The cousins first, among these Princess Alice, looking very 
well, then the lovely Duchesses of Gloucester 
and Kent with their Dukes, who had special 
Chairs of State in front of the Peers, as had 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. Then came the first great thrill. 
The Princess Royal advanced, walking beautifully, her train 
carried by a page, and on either side of her the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret, in white, with trains of royal purple. 
They looked like adorable little fairy story princesses, and they 
sat for a few moments in front of the Peers, in full sight of the 
great congregation, until the Queen of Norway, who walked 
magnificently, and Queen Mary had taken their places. I 
noticed that they curtsied to the Queen of Norway, but not 
to Queen Mary. After the latter had passed them, they 
moved up to their seats next to her. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Queen Mary’s noble looks were at their best. 
She had looked to see the crowning of her eldest son, and had 
seen him renounce the throne under circumstances most 
deeply painful to her. She now presided, for so it seemed to 
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us, at the crowning of her second son and his wife, giving them 
the benediction of her presence. After this assembly of 
Royal persons we had a long wait. The scene was now like 
an ancient picture painted in glowing colours. The Queens 
and Princesses faced us, the royal pages sat on the steps 
leading to the royal stand, the peers in ermine and velvet, 
who sat opposite us, were splendid in general effect, however 
shamefaced they may have been individually. The clergy 
were grouped in their order. We waited. 


“THE Litany was sung, and after this the sound of trumpets 
was suddenly and vividly heard; then the schoolboys of 
; 7 Westminster, whose privilege it is to be the 
cont eens first to acclaim the King and Queen: Vivat 
Regina Elisabetha, Vivat, Vivat, Vivat they 

chanted. The Queen entered, passing the Peers and Peeresses, 
the Throne, the Coronation Chair, moving slowly, very pale, 
and walking as one whose mind is wholly absorbed in inner 
thoughts. As she passed the stand where stood her father, 
mother, the Royal children and family, Queen Mary made 
her daughter-in-law a deep curtsey. Led by two Bishops, 
the Queen took her seat on a Chair of State. Her six train- 
bearers, lovely girls in white, and the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, who looked magnificent in her robes, stood behind her. 
The clergy passed her, bowing. She hardly seemed to see 
them, or anyone. She was waiting, and we were waiting 
with her. There was another pause. Then trumpets sounded 
again, and the Westminster boys’ Vivat Rex Georgius, Vivat, 
Vivat, Vivat told us that the King had entered the Abbey, 
and his great procession soon filed in. You will have read the 
accounts of the splendid nobles who preceded him, carrying 
his emblems of state and his jewels. What I liked best were 
the pages, dressed in the liveries of the Peers they followed, 
whose coronets they carried. The King himself had nine 
pages in royal scarlet. Their names were like a roll of honour, 
for Earls Kitchener, Jellicoe and Haig were among them. 


‘THE Archbishop then asked the congregation to recognise 
the King. 
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‘Sirs, I HERE PRESENT UNTO you Kine GEORGE, YOUR 
UNDOUBTED KING; WHEREFORE ALL YOU WHO ARE COME 
_. THIS DAY TO DO youR HomaGE AND SEr- 
jo one VICE, ARE YOU WILLING TO DO THE SAME?’ 
‘“*This he said three times, and three times 
the responses came : 
‘Gop savE Kine GEORGE.’ 


“Then the trumpets sounded, and after the great Oaths 
were taken to ‘ Govern the peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa ’ and other territories and the Empire of India ‘ accord- 
ing to their respective laws and customs,’ and to ‘ maintain 
the laws of God and the true profession of the Gospel... . 


to maintain the Protestant Reformed religion . ... and to 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England,’ 
the King said : 


‘ Att THIs I PROMISE TO DO.’ 


“* And going to the altar and kneeling, he laid his hand on 
the Bible and said : 


‘THE THINGS WHICH I HAVE HERE PROMISED I WILL 
PERFORM AND KEEP. SO HELP ME GOD.’ 


“Here the Communion Service began. After the Creed 
had been said, the King and Queen knelt while Veni Creator 
Spiritus was sung, and the Archbishop said the special prayer. 
Then came the great renunciation, the disrobing under the 
canopy, so that the King knelt before the Altar after his 
anointment in bare clothing and with no trappings of state, 
while the Archbishop, whose beautiful voice rang through the 
Abbey, prayed for a blessing on him. 


“Ir was impossible not to be impressed by the King’s 
demeanour during this symbolic renunciation. His grave 
piety shone out. His mother watched him all 
the time, and the Queen never took her eyes off 
him. His sincerity was very evident under his intense reserve. 
The renunciation having been made by disrobing, and so 
putting all earthly things away save duty, the re-robing took 
place in splendid garments, the presentation of the orb, the 


The Crowning 
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ring, the two sceptres, one the emblem of ‘ Kingly Power and 
Justice,’ the other the emblem of ‘ Equity and Mercy.’ The 
King was finally adjured to lead his people ‘ in the way wherein 
they should go.’ Finally came the Crown, which was placed 
on his head by the Archbishop, while the Peers put on their 
coronets, and the congregation shouted ‘ God Save the King.’ 
The guns at the Tower and in the Park were fired, and the 
bulk of the vast congregation outside the Abbey and all along 
the route of the procession stood to attention. The crowned 
King then received the Bible, while the Archbishop prayed 
that : 

“** The Lord give you fruitful lands and healthful seasons, 
victorious fleets and armies and a great Empire; a faithful 
senate, wise and upright counsellors and magistrates, a loyal 
nobility and a dutiful gentry; a pious, learned and useful 
clergy, an honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty.’ 

“Then the King moved from his Coronation Chair to his 
Throne, where he received the homage of the Bishops, followed 
by that of his brothers and the peers of his realm, who swore 
to ‘become your liege man of life and limb, and of earthly 
worship ; and faith and truth I will bear to you, to live and 
die, against all manner of folks.’ 

** During this time the choir sang the lovely Purcell music 
written for the Coronation of James II, and a fresh outburst 
of drums, trumpets and acclamation marked the end of this 
part of the ceremony. 


‘* Aux this time the Queen had been sitting very still looking 
on, her beautiful Mistress of the Robes behind her, and her 

irl train-bearers drawn up near her chair. 
7 ioe Now it was her turn to be vincioend: She moved 
up to a stool to kneel, while the four Duchesses, Norfolk, 
Buccleuch, Rutland, and Roxburgh, held over her the same 
canopy that had been held over the King. These four lovely 
ladies did their part in the ceremony very gracefully, no easy 
matter, for their velvet trains were three and a half yards 
long. After the anointing, the Queen received a ring and was 
then crowned. At this moment all the Peeresses put on their 
coronets, except the Queen’s ladies, who carried theirs. The 
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Queen was then given a sceptre and an ivory rod with a dove, 
and rising, turned and walked back to her Throne, which was 
two steps lower than the King’s. As she passed him she and 
her six train-bearers all made a deep curtsey to the King 
before she seated herself at his side. The scene was most 
lovely. The crowned King, serious, manly, surrounded by his 
great nobles ; the Queen, serious, lovely, with her six train- 
bearers, her Mistress of the Robes, and her eight ladies in 
waiting, the nine pages in scarlet standing behind, formed an 
unforgettable picture. The scenes in the Abbey, as they 
changed, made us feel that we were turning the leaves of a 
fifteenth century Book of Hours, so full of meaning, so rich in 
colour and design were they. Now this page was turned. 
The King and Queen gave their sceptres and crowns to their 
attendant lords, and went to kneel at the altar to receive 
communion, and to make their offerings. After this they 
passed from our sight behind the altar. There their processions 
re-assembled and presently they came back through the 
Abbey, the King carrying the Sceptre and the Orb, and the 
Queen carrying her sceptre and the Ivory Rod. The service 
had lasted two hours and a quarter. 


“‘ At this point my narrative becomes personal. I had asked 
whether I might be allowed to leave the Abbey on foot as 
In the Streets 5002 28 the Royal Party had gone. Amidst 

all the thousands of things the Earl Marshal 
had to think of, this one was remembered, and directly the 
last cortege had gone, a very courteous usher said to me: 
* Will you go now ?’ [I left at once, walking out of a side door 
and going to a friend’s house in Westminster, where I changed 
into a coat and skirt, and found myself in Victoria Street 
just as the King and Queen left the Abbey after their brief 
rest. Walking across the Park was easy, and a pass took me 
to St. James’s Palace, where I saw a great part of the 
procession. The weather, though lowering, held up, and the 
people in St. James’s Street saw the great pageant without 
any blocking by umbrellas. Mr. Baldwin had a vociferous 
‘Hail and Farewell’ greeting from a crowd which realised 
that his attitude last December had helped to steady the people 
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and consolidate the monarchy, but the greatest cheer of all, 
before the coming of the King and Queen, was for Queen 
Mary, who, with Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, 
were received with rapturous applause, which was only 
outdone by the roar that greeted the King and Queen them- 
selves in their splendid gold coach. They passed along happy 
and smiling, delighted with their reception, which I watched 
all the way up St. James’s Street. At the end of the proces- 
sion came Sir Philip Game, who had a very special cheer to 
himself, as, indeed, he deserved one. The police arrangements 
had been excellent. I did not see the hitch which occurred to 
guests leaving the Abbey in cars. They were some of them 
delayed until seven in the evening. I have always found 
that one can get anywhere on foot on these occasions, and I 
did not wait.” 


On the evening of the Coronation there was an Empire 

Broadcast, ending with a speech by the King, who spoke from 

Ey Buckingham Palace. He spoke well and simply, 

alle ony and his hearers were reminded of his father by 
his voice and by what he said : 


It is with a very full heart that I speak to you to-night. Never 
before has a newly-crowned King been able to talk to all his peoples in 
their own homes on the day of his Coronation. Never has the ceremony 
itself had so wide a significance, for the Dominions are now free and 
equal partners with this ancient kingdom, and I felt this morning that 
the whole Empire was in very truth gathered within the walls of 
Westminster Abbey. 

I rejoice that I can now speak to you all, wherever you may be, 
greeting old friends in distant lands and, as I hope, new friends in those 
parts where it has not yet been my good fortune to go. In this personal 
way the Queen and I wish health and happiness to you all, and we do 
not forget at this time of celebration those who are living under the 
shadow of sickness or distress. Their example of courage and good 
citizenship is always before us, and to them I would send a special 
message of sympathy and good cheer. 

I cannot find words with which to thank you for your love and 
loyalty to the Queen and myself. Your goodwill in the streets to-day, 
your countless messages from overseas and from every quarter of these 
islands, have filled our hearts to overflowing. I will only say this: if 
in the coming years I can show my gratitude in service to you that is 
the way above all others that I should choose. 
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Tue Kina reminded his listeners that the Crown constitutes 
a bond of unity. 


To many millions the Crown is the symbol of unity. 
The Symbol By the grace of God and by the will of the free peoples of 
of Unity the British Commonwealth I have assumed that Crown. 
In me as your King is vested for a time the duty of 
maintaining its honour and integrity. This is indeed a grave and 
constant responsibility, but it gave me confidence to see your repre- 
sentatives around me in the Abbey and to know that you too were 
enabled to join in that infinitely beautiful ceremonial. Its outward 
forms come down from distant times, but its inner meaning and message 
are always new, for the highest of distinctions is the service of others, 
and to the ministry of kingship I have in your hearing dedicated myself, 
with the Queen at my side, in words of the deepest solemnity. We will, 

God helping us, faithfully discharge our trust. 

Those of you who are children now will, I hope, retain memories of 
a day of carefree happiness such as I still have of the day of my grand- 
father’s Coronation. In the years to come some of you will travel from 
one part of the Commonwealth to another and, moving thus within the 
family circle, will meet others whose thoughts are coloured by the same 
memories, whose hearts unite in devotion to our common heritage. 
You will learn, I hope, how much our free association means to us, how 
much our friendship with each other and with all other nations on earth 
can help the cause of peace and progress. 

The Queen and I will always keep in our hearts the inspiration of 
this day. May we ever be worthy of the goodwill which I am proud to 
think surrounds us at the outset of my reign. I thank you from my 
heart, and may God bless you all. 


No account of the Coronation, however brief, can be con- 
cluded without mention of the crowds that thronged the 

West End of London to bursting point for ten 
rs ire pes days. The films show the susitiiiaan numbers 
bordering the route to see the King and Queen pass by, but 
the experience of Londoners who watched the unending 
stream of men, women and children every evening blocking 
Oxford Street and other places, to the exclusion of all wheeled 
traffic, was a strange one. In the daytime the throng seemed 
equally great, but dispersed. The strangers from Colonies and 
foreign countries were more objective in their sight-seeing 
than the Britons who crawled along the streets, silently for 
the most part, and with expressionless faces unless some royal 
palace or person was in sight. Not for them the National 
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Gallery or the Bank of England. But the Colonials and the 
foreigners, especially the Americans, had come to see the 
sights. Of direct manners they asked their way. “Is this 
the best way to the Wallace Collection?” ‘‘ Whose house 
is that?” “Is the Tate Gallery very far ?”’ were questions 
that came frequently in a transatlantic accent. Then, if the 
Londoner remembered to ask where the questioner’s ‘“‘ home 
town”? was, an intimacy set up at once. “ We come from 
Philadelphia, and we are staying at the X Hotel. We are 
having a lovely time,” etc. One American woman led a 
companion solemnly up to Colonel Piers Legh’s door in St. 
James’s Palace, and laying her finger on his name-plate, said 
in an awed voice, “Mrs. Legh comes from Baltimore!” 
This non-London crowd took a deep and personal interest 
in the sentries at the Royal palaces, discussing their uniforms 
and looks with as much freedom as if they had been waxworks. 
One very good-looking young Scots Guardsman at St. James’s 
Palace stood as stiff as a poker while his “ points ’’ were gone 
over by some onlookers on the Sunday after the Coronation. 
He was purple in the face with confusion, but he never 
flinched. 


CoRONATION week glittered with State functions. Their 
Majesties gave two banquets, and attended one at the Foreign 
4g Office. They gave two Court Balls, and found 
sarge and time to drive through North London to see 
the decorations, and to be seen by their 
subjects, who gave them a tumultuous welcome. They also 
gave medals to the Overseas contingents in the garden of 
Buckingham Palace. The whole of this vast programme being 
carried out with gaiety and good spirits. They drove down to 
Windsor for the week-end and were mobbed all the way out 
of London. The week after the Coronation they attended a 
Naval Review at Spithead, and continued their tremendous 
round of social duties which, in the King’s case, is accompanied 
by hard work on public papers. The King is keeping his 
Oath. What about his subjects? In the Coronation Service 
the Archbishop prayed that His Majesty might have— 
“ A faithful Senate, wise and upright Counsellors and Magistrates, 
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a loyal nobility and a dutiful gentry ; a pious, learned and useful clergy, 

an honest, peaceable and obedient commonalty.” 

There is something there for each one of the King’s subjects, 
and if each one of the classes took the prayer to heart, and 
lived up to it, King George would be assured of the support 
which is his right. But while the Senate, on the whole, wishes 
to be faithful, and the Counsellors, in the main, desire to be 
wise and upright, we have seen how far in recent years they 
fall from this ideal, how they “ stray and range,” what messes 
they get themselves—and us—into; while the Clergy, who 
should be “ pious, learned and useful,” are some times trouble- 
some and ignorant, with political fads and loud voices to air 
them. Perhaps the nearest answer to the prayer lies in the 
‘Honest, peaceable and obedient commonalty,” for the 
English are naturally all these things underneath the law. 


THE Imperial Conference began on May 13, in the usual 
atmosphere of friendly and flattering nothings. The real 
‘ work is conducted behind the scenes, and the 
Gciietione public has as little influence on the result as 
the ordinary member of a Trades Union has 

on the meetings of officials at Unity House. For one thing, 
the public is ignorant of Imperial affairs. They are given 
very little Dominion and Colonial news in the newspapers. 
Unless there is a drought, or General Smuts makes a speech, 
nothing comes from South Africa; and unless President 
Roosevelt visits Canada, or Mr. Aberhart airs his arithmetic, 
that great Dominion is equally out of the picture. As for 
Australia, as that continent is fortunate enough not to own 
a Smuts or an Aberhart, and to be far away from President 
Roosevelt, the British press hardly notices it. The public 
has, nevertheless, a warm sentiment for Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, because of their gallantry in the war 
and their splendid fighting qualities. South Africa is vaguely 
felt to be alien and unfriendly. India bulks larger than the 
Dominions, we all know more about it, partly owing to the 
great fight over the Act passed last year, and partly to the 
fact that our soldiers still garrison our Eastern territories. 
When our regiments left Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
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these countries lost their best publicity agents, as well as their 
best settlers. If, in the course of the present discussions on 
Defence, our soldiers could be got back to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, it would be a great gain tothem. South 


_ Africa has cut loose from Defence—as well as from other 


Empire ties. What interests the South African Government 
is the abolition of British nationality ; General Hertzog hopes 
to get some resolution passed at the Conference which will 
enable him to say to British descended South Africans, “ the 
Empire has handed you over to me.” 


WE speak by the book. General Hertzog announced his 
intentions in the Union Parliament on April 6 when he stated 
ae that he proposed to abolish British Citizenship 
Rctineality Within South Africa. Steadily following de 
Valera, General Hertzog has devoted all the 
energy of his concentrated nature to severing the connection 
between his country and the Empire. Feeling, as he does, 
he has always declined to take the Privy Councillor’s Oath. 
He leaves to others the work of breaking loyal pledges, he 
himself has given none. During an unbroken period of office 
which began in the autumn of 1924, General Hertzog has 
devoted himself to his task, and it would be folly to deny his 
success. The King’s head taken from the stamps, and the 
Union Jack from the flagstaff are only the symbols of what 
has been happening in South Africa. One more such fence 
remains to be negotiated, that of British Nationality ; once 
this is gone, South Africa will be quit of the Empire, and 
able to join any other world combination. “‘ Nationality” is 
hard to define. The subject lends itself to legal subtlety, and 
to deception. During the thirteen years of General Hertzog’s 
premiership, such quibbling, such deception has been practised. 
At no time more than in 1934 during discussions on the 
Status Bill. For instance : 
GENERAL Smuts (Minister of Justice) : Our status as British subjects 
will not be touched, except by common agreement. 

Mr. Coutter: I spoke of Nationality . . . British Nationality. 

GENERAL Smuts: .. . Nothing will be done to touch that common status 
without common agreement. 


Now this pledge is to be broken. 
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WE commend two pamphlets to our readers on this all- lang 
important subject, which will dominate the Imperial Con- Brit 
ference.* We have laid in a stock of these, as thei 
they are sure to interest our readers. Both | pas 
are South African in origin. The Square Table publication is foll 
quite first-rate. We quote the two concluding paragraphs: | 


Two Pamphlets 


The term “ British subject’ has from time immemorial borne 
throughout the world a clearly defined meaning ; it signifies a “‘ British 
National,” and is a convenient description of that status. 

The retention of that nationality, and the continued use of the 
term “‘ British subject ” to describe it, is, undoubtedly, considered by 
many thousands within the Union as a valuable possession, of which 
they cannot be deprived by Statute, and that, even if by some legal 
statute their right to use it may be denied to them before the law, 
they will, nevertheless, continue to use it, and the determined con- 
tinuance of this practice is bound inevitably to create friction of the 
most serious type, the responsibility for which would rest alone upon 
those who would attempt to deprive the persons concerned of their 
undoubted rights. 


In this quiet and resolute spirit, the South African British | ™*° 


propose to meet the new threat to their existence. All they ns 
ask of us is that we shall not help to load the dice against TH 
them. iat 


Protests from South Africa against General Hertzog’s plan | Joha 
to abolish British citizenship in the Union of South Africa are | Spee 
multiplying fast. A unanimous mass meeting 
in Durban in April was followed by a 
unanimous mass meeting at Port Elizabeth. Both these 
meetings were called at the request of the burgesses of 
the towns, and were attended by former followers of 
Generals Smuts and Hertzog. The resolutions passed 
were forwarded to General Hertzog and Sir Patrick 
Duncan, but as the latter earned his present position by | At) 
services to General Hertzog’s party, they were forwarded to | citiz 
the British Prime Minister. Since 1924 the British in South 
Africa have seen the Union Jack superseded, the English 
1. * Status of the Union Act, by Colonel Stallard, K.C., D.S.0., M.P., 

Mr. Coulter, and Mr. Marwick. 2d. 

2. Memorandum on British Nationality within the Unton. Published ™ 

as a Square Table leaflet. 3d. Obtainable at this Office. on 
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language much snubbed in the schools, and citizens of 
British origin become ineligible for the Civil Service. Now 
their British citizenship itself is to go. The Durban resolution, 
passed on April 15 and reported in the Morning Post, ran as 


follows : 

“ That this meeting of Citizens of Durban views with apprehension 
the stated intention of the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, to press for 
revision of the Nationality Laws at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 

“That this meeting respectfully reminds the Prime Minister of 
repeated reassurances given by him and his Ministers that the term 
‘ British Subject ’ would be retained in South Africa, and this meeting 
desires once again to proclaim that it is one of the proudest heritages 
of all Citizens of the Empire—indeed, one of the few remaining privileges 
which English-speaking South Africans are determined to retain by 
every means at their disposal—to remain and be known as British 
Subjects. 

“ That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Prime Minister 
and the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa.” 


It was also resolved, as we have said, to transmit the 
resolution to “the British Prime Minister and the Delegates 
to the Imperial Conference.” 


THE meeting at Port Elizabeth in May was on the same lines 
as that in Johannesburg, it was unanimous. A monster meeting 


was at once organised at Johannesburg, and 

Soe before it was held, the Mayor of Johannesburg 

cabled to General Hertzog on May 4 as follows : 

“ Citizens of Johannesburg concerned at any proposal which may 

be initiated or discussed at Imperial Conference with object of abolishing 

term ‘ British subject,’ and have represented that your support of any 

proposal to alter the nationality laws of the British Commonwealth in 

this respect will meet with the strongest opposition. Large and influ- 

ential requisition has been handed to me to call a public meeting of 

protest, and before acceding to the request, I will be pleased to have 

your assurance that you will not support any change. Reply urgent.” 

At the meeting the following resolution was passed by the 
citizens of Johannesburg : 

“That this meeting of the citizens of Johannesburg entirely repu- 

diates the statement made by General Hertzog to Parliament on April 6 

of this year to the effect that the continued application of the term 

‘ British Subject ’ to people living in the Union is unfortunate and must 

therefore advise him that should he, at the Imperial Conference, repeat 

- this personal opinion as representing the general view of South Africans, 

- his action will meet with their strongest condemnation. 
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“That this meeting of the citizens of Johannesburg expects of the 
Prime Minister, as their representative, that he shall neither originate 
nor support at the Imperial Conference any proposal to alter the 
nationality laws of the British Commonwealth, except in such non- 
controversial matters as may require amendment to achieve uniformity 
throughout the Empire, and impresses most earnestly upon him that 
they will resist by every lawful means, and without compromise, any 
diminution of the rights, privileges, and protection in all parts of the world 
which they have enjoyed and still enjoy as British subjects. 

“That copies of the two preceding resolutions be presented to the 
Prime Minister of the Union, the Governor-General, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and the delegates of the several Dominions to the 
Imperial Conference.”” (Our italics.) 


The reason for the great anxiety of the British is because the 
Imperial Conference is sitting, and it is important that Great 
Britain and the other Dominions should realise that General 
Hertzog represents only the embittered and implacable 
Afrikanders in his policy, and is in no sense supported by 
other South Africans. 


Mr. BALDWIN, in a valedictory speech on May 5 in the House 
of Commons, on the threatened miners’ strike, made an appeal 
for peace to the leaders of this commonalty : 


I am going to make my last appeal in this House, and 
it is to that little handful of men who can decide whether 
it is going to be peace or strife. There are very few of them. .... 

There is no doubt that to-day the feeling in totalitarian countries 
is, or they would like it to be, one of contempt for democracy. Whether 
it is the feeling of the fox who has lost his brush for his brother who has 
not I do not know, but it exists. Coupled with that is the idea that a 
democracy qua democracy must be a kind of decadent country in which 
there is no order, where industrial trouble is the order of the day, and 
where the people can never keep to a fixed purpose. There is a great 
deal that is ridiculous in that, but it is a dangerous belief for any country 
to have of another. 

There is in the world another feeling. I think you will find this in 
America, in France, and throughout all our Dominions, and that is a 
sympathy with and an admiration for this country in the way she came 
through the great storm, the blizzard, some years ago, and the way in 
which she is progressing, as they believe, with so little industrial strife. 
They feel that that is a great thing which marks off our country from 
other countries to-day. Except for those who love industrial strife 
for its own sake, and they are but a few, that indeed is the greatest 
testimony to my mind that democracy is really functioning, when her 
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children can see her through these difficulties, some of which are very 
real, and settle them—a far harder thing than to fight. 


“THE world is watching you” was the theme of Mr. Bald- 
win’s conclusion : 
Having said that, I would add this. The whole 
world has its eyes to-day on London. The whole world 
is represented in London and they are all coming here to be with us in 
what to the vast majority of our people will be a period of rejoicing for 
many days, culminating in that age-long service in the Abbey a week 
to-day. 

In the Abbey on this day week our young King and his Queen, 
who were called suddenly and unexpectedly to the most tremendous 
position on earth, will kneel and dedicate themselves to the service of 
their people, a service which can only be ended by death. J appeal to 
that handful of men with whom rests peace or war to give the best present 
to the country that could be given at that moment, to do the one thing 
which would rejoice the hearts of all the people who love this country ; 
that is, to rend and dissipate this dark cloud which has gathered over 
us and show the people of the world that this democracy can still, at 
least, practise the arts of peace in a world of strife. [Our italics.] 

This appeal fell on deaf ears. The London omnibus strike, 
timed for the Coronation, took place, and is still unsettled. 
All it has done, so far, is to teach Londoners to do without 
omnibuses. A strike is threatened by coal miners. The fact 
is that the enemies of Great Britain, challenged by the 
strength and political health of this country, are making a 
prodigious effort. As Mr. Baldwin said, strikes are made or 
prevented by “a handful of men.” That small group decides 
whether or no we shall have transport or fires in our grates 
at a particular moment. They do not wield permanent 
power, the good sense of the country sees to that, but they 
exercise temporary dictatorship. Mr. Baldwin’s speech was 
taken to refer to the bus strike and the threatened coal 
strike. It must have been, in fact, far more seriously 
intended. 


Dvurine the war the enemies of this country worked hard to 
foment unrest in munition factories. By means of their 
: tremendous efforts strikes occurred in York- 

The Penne” of shire and on the Clyde. Some of the leaders of 
this movement have been made peers, others 

are Privy Councillors. They cost the country millions of 
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money and thousands of valuable lives. With them were 
linked the Pacifists. Sometimes the agitators were Pacifists, 
sometimes not. They appeared to be well furnished with the 
means for doing their work. In spite of them, in spite of their 
German clients, our heroic soldiers and sailors won the war. 
The manoeuvres changed, the peace societies took the lead. 
The League of Nations became the idol of those who had 
worked for Germany in the war. They were the spearhead of 
the pacifist and idealistic movements in this country and the 
Dominions, and they swept into their train the unthinking, 
the war-weary, the foolish. The people who were fatigued by 
their efforts to help their country unthinkingly joined those 
whose efforts had been directed another way. The Pacifist 
movements, with powerful organisations and huge finances, 
influenced successive weak British Governments so greatly 
that our armaments were allowed to rot, while the Germans 
were re-arming at a tremendous pace. Prodigious blunders in 
foreign policy accompanied this process. The Locarno Treaty 
ensured the Germans security during their re-armament. So 
we went on, until in 1936, challenged by Italy, we had to 
yield to her, because we could not fight. The League crumbled, 
England woke up and realised her danger. 


Pacrrism had done, since the war, all and more than our 
enemies had hoped. For the moment, the Pacifist is dis- 

credited. The peace societies are dissolving in 
a = a sea of quarrels, and their utility to Germany 

is not very great at the moment. England is 
re-arming as fast as she can. The aim of our opponents 
is to prevent re-armament, or, at any rate, to delay 
it. The agitators must be got going again. What Mr. 
Baldwin knew, when he spoke, was that large sums of 
money have been coming into England, and that the 
resultant Communism is rising. We shall certainly have 
strikes this summer and autumn as the result. In an 
article by Augur in this issue, the money is partly traced 
to Spain, but we may be sure that just as Lenin’s revolution 
was financed by Germany in 1917, so our strikes are largely, 
though indirectly, the result of German effort. This fact is 
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noticeable, that the sudden rise of unrest in Great Britain 
has synchronised with our re-armament. Pacifist propaganda 
will, of course, still be used to weaken us, but the main effort 
is now being made in the workshops and factories. The May 
Day Communist and Socialist procession in London, a very 
picturesque and expensively mounted affair, contained a 
number of delegates from peace societies under blue and white 
banners, with children in fancy dress. These “ Peace ’’ groups, 
children and all, gave the revolutionary salute of the clenched 
fist, showing that war, and not peace, is the aim, but the war 
is to be upon British order and British institutions. The 
Coronation was a challenge to the people who organise dis- 
order, used by those who wish to weaken us. They are taking 
this challenge up. They will not succeed in making the hoped- 
for British revolution, but they may delay our re-armament 
in the interests of those who mean to try conclusions with us 
and to strip us of our possessions. 


Tue French people continue to feel uneasy under their 
Socialist Prime Minister, M. Blum, but the Chamber still 
supports him, perhaps because he has no very 
evident successor. On May 8 the French 
Government received the largest vote of confidence they have 
yet had in their year of office, their majority being 181. 
M. Blum, in the course of the debate which preceded the 
vote, had re-affirmed his statement that the pause in social 
legislation should continue, and the vote in the Chamber 
coincided with a renewal for six months of an agreement 
between workers and employers. No one can say that the 
Blum Government is liked or trusted in France, but ‘“‘ the 
fear of meeting something worse’”’ has somehow kept it in 
power. French people with movable capital have, in many 
cases, placed this outside France, and this constitutes one of 
M. Blum’s main problems, as a large amount of income tax 
inevitably escapes the revenue. All the same, and in spite of 
the personal unpopularity of the Premier, he seems tolerably 
certain to remain in power for some time to come. France 
is recovering in spite of the embarrassments of finance, which 
are great. French trade, on the whole, according to the 
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figures given by the Statistique Generale for March, published 
in the middle of last month, is improving. The figures given 
for “‘ unfulfilled orders,’’ however, have risen sharply for the 
cotton and weaving industries, as against March last year, 
and the Communists are said to be preparing for a fresh 
effort to achieve their policy of spoilation. But the facts are 
very difficult to ascertain, and the political uncertainty is 
likely to go on. In the meantime, the French Army and Navy 
are as good as they have ever been, and the Socialist M. Blum 
must be praised for the fact that he has spent freely on 
Defence. An excellent article in the Figaro of May 15 by 
M. Romier, addressed as a friendly warning to Signor Musso- 
lini, said : 

France is like one of those old walls, whose top may seem to be 
crumbling, but which breaks the picks that are used in any effort to 
demolish it. If some foreigner were to-morrow to use some of our 
surface disorder to injure our country, France would stiffen into an 


iron discipline. If someone tells Signor Mussolini the contrary, he is 
misleading him.” 


WuatT a witty correspondent calls “The Siege of Rome” 
has been going on during May. That would-be Attilla, 
General Goering, apparently lives on the rail, 
or in the air, going to and coming from visits 
to Signor Mussolinii We can understand this German 
impatience ; that country wants to bind Italy irrevocably 
to the Nazi cause. So far the main success of this effort has 
been shown in the bad blood made between England and 
Italy by constantly advertised “incidents.” Our able 
editors in this country do not realize, when they magnify 
the ill temper shown by Italy over the Coronation, or accept 
from doubtful sources accounts of Italian “defeats” in 
Spain, that they are working for the Prussian-Nazi domina- 
tion of Europe. But that is a fact, and we are less surprised 
to see gullible English journalists sucking up this anti-Italian 
propaganda than we are to observe that Signor Mussolini, 
who is one of the shrewdest men alive, seems to be caught 
by anti-British stuff supplied from the same source. Our 
Foreign Office does not help. The ghastly blunder made 
by Mr. Eden when he asked the ex-Emperor, Haile Selassie, 
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to send a representative to the Coronation, was hardly 
repaired by the fact that in the official lists this individual 
did not appear as representing Abyssinia. Much more than 
this negative retraction should be done, not only for the 
sake of our own good relations with our former ally, but 
in order that peace in Europe should be maintained. We 
have wobbled and blundered too long under the inspiration 
of internationalism. If Europe is to settle down England 
must have a policy of her own. At the League of Nations 
meeting, held as we go to press, there will be an opportunity 
to clean up the imbroglio between us and Italy. 


THERE are two wars going on in Spain. The first began last 
July and was caused by the great insurrection of Conservative 
. and Catholic Spain under General Franco 
en against the appalling disorder and mis-govern- 
ment of the existing Red Government, which 

was rapidly reducing Spain to a condition of anarchy. This 
insurrection, which had the support of the army, would have 
been successful last autumn had it not been for the inter- 
vention of international brigades organised by Russian and 
other revolutionaries. This force, backed by the first-rate 
aviators and machines of Russia, produced a stalemate just 
outside Madrid last winter, which continues, though General 
Franco’s forces hold nearly three-quarters of Spain, and have 
the command of the sea on the South and West. The inter- 
vention of foreign revolutionaries in support of the Reds was 
immediately countered by the German and Italian Govern- 
ments, who supplied both troops and arms to General Franco 
in quantities that are variously estimated. It appears certain 
that while Italy has contributed the most serious military 
effort, Germany has supplied a very large number of arms, 
tanks, aeroplanes, and technicians. She has, in fact, used 
Spain as a testing ground for her military engines. Germans 
are also digging themselves into business concerns in Spain, 
under the troubled gaze of the Spaniards. The position of 
this main war now is that General Franco holds the agricul- 
tural districts of Spain, and the rich mines of Andalusia. 
He was also in a position to starve out those of his enemies who 
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are fighting on the Basque front, if it had not been for the 
British Navy’s escort to the food ships, which during May 
revictualled Bilbao. The war on this front, strangely enough, 
is between General Franco’s forces and the Catholic Basques, 
who have thrown in their lot with the revolutionaries, for 
reasons that are still obscure. They have fought magnificently, 
and their struggle has aroused in England a sympathy which 
it would be impossible to give to the combination of Anarchists 
and Communists, who formed what is called the Valencia 
Government until this broke up on May 15. It was re-formed 
without Caballero. The peaceful continuance of this new 
Cabinet is doubtful. 


ANOTHER Spanish war raged last month in Catalonia. It 
commenced with a Government crisis and a revolutionary 

strike, and continued with street fighting which 
ie er er lasted through the first week my i The 
death-roll in Barcelona alone was estimated at over 200, and 
the Catalan Government had to call in the troops and ships 
of the dreaded Spanish allies to restore order. Foreigners 
were to the fore in this affair, for revolutionaries must make 
revolutions or perish. A provisional Government took over 
the wreckage of Barcelona on May 6, and at once declared 
that there was “ no enemy but Fascism,” thus, by implication, 
giving an amnesty to the terrorists who had caused the 
insurrection. Spanish Red warships and Spanish Red troops 
were necessary to achieve the restoration of some appearance 
of order in the capital. The anarchists, however, continued 
in control of some provincial towns and villages. The war 
in Catalonia may be said to be only just beginning; the 
Anarchists are furious with the Socialists because these latter 
will not agree to the expropriation of private property. 
Foiled in this general piracy, they proceeded to rob and 
murder individually. Checked in Barcelona itself by Spanish 
troops, they are as strong in the rest of Catalonia as before. 
This lesser war may be the deciding factor in the greater war, 
for the evidence of what extreme revolutionaries can do 
against their Socialist friends has given a jolt to all Spain. 
The “ Spanish Lenin,” Signor Caballero, felt the repercussion 
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at once, and the Valencia Government had a prolonged 
ministerial and military crisis. The Spaniards have many 
points of resemblance to the Irish; but, unlike the Irish, 
they had Roman rule for several centuries, and this 
implanted in their country a Latin structure, of which 
the framework has not yet been wholly destroyed. 


Att through May the British Navy has been doing the work 
of conveying food and rescuing refugees. The children of 
Bilbao are being shipped off to France and 
England. This, not unnaturally, is regarded 
with disfavour by Germany and Italy, who 
regard these actions as prolonging the war. Very likely it 
will have this effect, but it would be difficult for any British 
Government to resist the humanitarian desire to assist the 
Basque people as far as neutrality permits. Our service off 
Spain is not without danger. H.M.S. Hunter, a destroyer, 
was mined off Almeira on May 13, with the loss of eight lives 
and fourteen injured. Some ofthe injured were at once moved 
to a Red Spanish ship, the Jaime I, and others were taken on 
shore, until they could go aboard the hospital ship Maine, 
sent from Gibraltar to fetch them. It is not yet known how 
the mine came to be laid. The Hunter was towed to Gibraltar, 
where the victims of the accident were given a funeral with 
honours, attended by the Governor and all the high dignitaries, 
and where an inquiry was held. In its vigil off Spain, our 
Navy may be said to be in some respect on active service. It 
is true that no public honours can be reaped from the work 
our seamen are engaged in, but they are getting a true naval 
service training, and, after years of being kept on shore, both 
officers and men are making the most of these sea oppor- 
tunities. The incident when a Spanish Francist ship, the 
Espaza, was blown up by a mine, gave air enthusiasts an 
opening for putting forward the theory that the mine was 
actually an aeroplane. All sorts of fantastic suggestions were 
made in the press about the “revolution” this “ bombing 
of a battleship ’”’ must cause in our arrangements. Unluckily 
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for these “ air-minded ”’ folk, no aeroplane had been near the 
scene of the disaster. 


BESIDES sending airmen and machines to fight in Spain, 
Germany has also been conducting a war with The Times. 
This newspaper gave an account of the bombing 
of Guernica, a Basque town, which occurred at 
the end of April, when the town was greatly 
damaged and the loss of life considerable. Guernica appears 
to be a legitimate object of attack, owing to the fact that it 
contains arms factories, and, in any case, towns are bombed 
in war—Ramsgate was bombed 144 times between 1914 and 
1918—but the bombing of Guernica, for some reason, caused 
the most tremendous outcry among our British Reds and 
Pinks. Bombing is a ghastly process, and The Times man did 
his descriptive job thoroughly. This incommoded Herr Hitler, 
and the German press was ordered to go mad with rage, 
which it did at once, the Teuton always having a store of 
fury handy. ‘‘ The Times Bombs Guernica” ran as a headline 
all over the Reich, affording some amusement to other British 
publications that have not been so anxious as The Times to 
placate Germany. The suggestion was that the Times had 
made up the whole story, aided by those other British corres- 
pondents who also witnessed the bombing. General Franco’s 
publicity was not very happy. At first we were told that no 
aeroplanes had left the ground at the time that Guernica was 
bombed, then we were informed that German aeroplanes had 
done the work, and lastly that the Guernicans had set fire to 
their own town to spite their attackers. This is altogether 
too like the old woman who was asked to return the kettle 
she had borrowed. At first she said she had not had it; 
afterwards that she had sent it back ; and thirdly, that it was 
a useless kettle with a hole in it. Nothing is stranger than the 
fog over the war in Spain. In spite of wireless, special 
correspondents and the like, we know less about this affair 
than our great-grandfathers did about the Peninsular War. 
The Guernica incident caused the British Government to make 
a very great mistake. Lord Plymouth was instructed to 
suggest to the Non-Intervention Committee that bombing 
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should cease. But, as we do not propose to drop our own 
air arm, the suggestion was not taken seriously. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his Budget Speech, announced a new 
tax. It is proposed to levy this directly upon a company’s 

profits, provided that a certain level of sus- 
Caeiine ee tained prosperity has been reached. This 
suggestion was received with a howl of anguish by speculators, 
who were caught by the drop in securities which occurred 
immediately after the announcement, though not entirely on 
account of it. City editors of newspapers, who in the main 
represent the stockbroking interests, were very critical 
of the tax. It will certainly inconvenience those com- 
panies which have concealed their profits, not always 
in the interests of the shareholders, but when ordinary 
non-stockbroking and unspeculative investors look at it, 
the tax seems a fair one, seeing that taxation has to 
increase owing to our prodigious folly in allowing our 
armaments to fall to pieces. The principle is better than 
that of the income tax. Lord Milner, in Questions of the Hour, 
said of this last : 


“When you come to look at it, there seems something bizarre in a 
system under which the State first allows the whole product of industry 
to go into private pockets, and then proceeds to ‘ search ’ these pockets 
in order to provide for its own needs. Would it not be better to raise 
that amount, or at least part of it, by giving the State some share in the 
product of industry before it got into private pockets at all? ...A 
strong case can certainly be made out for allowing the community to 
participate in such surplus profit, when it exists. . . . This proposal is 
novel, and any plan for carrying it out will, no doubt, meet with oppo- 
sition and present a target to the criticisms of financial pundits.” 


This was written in 1922. Lord Milner’s idea was different 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s. He proposed that the device of the 
Deferred Share should be adopted. These shares get nothing 
until Ordinary Shares have received a dividend. We com- 
mend this idea to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Properly 
applied, it would enable him to greatly reduce income and 
super-tax, and would diminish the hordes of bureaucrats who 
harry individual tax-payers. 
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ANOTHER of the great gas-filled airships has gone up in 
flames. Our own tragedy of the R.101 destroyed our “‘ lighter 

than air” school. The wreck of the Shenandoah 
mo el _ filled with helium, showed the world that the 

fault of these ships did not lie only with 
hydrogen. The Germans seemed to have solved many of 
the difficulties connected with these huge gas-bags, and they 
operated the Hindenburg between Germany and America for 
several months. The end came when the great airship came 
down in flames just as she was landing at New Jersey on 
May 6. She had been delayed twelve hours by headwinds, 
and she circled over the landing place at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, for some time, owing to a thunderstorm, before coming 
down. She had just dropped the landing ropes when a violent 
explosion occurred, and flames broke out astern. She was 
so near the ground that many of the passengers and crew 
escaped by jumping out, and one woman threw her two children 
out and then jumped after them. The ground crew had to 
run for their lives to escape the burning wreckage. The 
Hindenburg “ burned like tinder,” according to eye-witnesses. 
The loss of life was great. Out of a passenger list of 38, and a 
crew of 61, no less than 12 passengers and 21 of the crew, 
including the captain, were killed or died of injuries. The 
only English passenger, though injured, was saved. On 
hearing of the disaster, Dr. Hugo Eckener, the designer of the 
airship, said that the accident must have been due to sabotage. 
This statement was withdrawn within a few hours, the 
implication of sabotage being too serious from a political 
point of view. An inquiry was at once opened in New York, 
where Dr. Eckener attended to give evidence. 


Arter the first flight of the Hindenburg in March, 1936, 
Major F. A. de V. Robertson, the Aviation Correspondent of 


the Manchester Guardian, gave a description 
A Description 


of the Aizehip of the vessel in that paper. It was at first 
intended that helium gas should be used. 

The Hindenburg is provided with twenty-five two- 
berth cabins, though by day she will be able to take 150 passengers 
into the air. For oceanic crossings we must only consider her sleeping 
accommodation of fifty. 
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These fifty passengers will naturally have much more comfort 
than can be offered by even the largest flying-boat. The habitable 
section is arranged in two decks. On the lower deck there are a smoking 
room, chartroom, officers’ mess, kitchen, and lavatories. On the Graf 
Zeppelin smoking is not allowed, as the ship is inflated with hydrogen 
and the fuel is blaugas. The LZ 129 will be inflated with helium, 
which is non-inflammable, and the engines will be four Diesel-type 
Daimlers, running on heavy oil ; they will develop a total of 4,400 h.p. 

The cabins are arranged in the centre of the upper deck, while on 
one side of them is an ample dining-room and on the other a lounge. 
Both these compartments have windows let into the outer fabric so 
that the passengers can look down at the view. The crew’s quarters 
and the luggage-hold are aft of the passenger accommodation. Hot 
or cold air can be turned on to the quarters according to need. 

The ship’s length is nearly 814 feet, and her greatest diameter is 
just over 135 feet. Her gas capacity is 6,709,800 cubic feet. 

As the inquiry is being held in the U.S.A., we may hope that 


the facts will be elucidated. 


THE frontier war in Waziristan has proved to be a bigger affair 
than was thought at first. The original cause, the abduction of 
a Hindu girl by a Pathan, her conversion and 
marriage, has long since been forgotten in 
the magnitude of the explosion it has caused. 
We have now something like 30,000 troops fighting against 
the Faquir of Ipi, the Mad Mullah of the moment. The 
strain upon the frontier force, largely Indian, with a British 
backing, has been very severe. The losses in British officers 
and men, though not extensive, have been grievous. This 
is the price we pay for the Pax Britannica on the frontier. 
The question that arises is of our competence. Are we as 
successful as formerly in bringing civilization and order 
to wild peoples? Are our military arrangements as good 
as they ought to be? These questions were raised in The 
Times on two occasions by a writer signing himself Hxperi- 
entia Docet. In regard to the experience of the troops, 
they are no doubt the flower of the Army in India, and they 
are thoroughly drilled on orthodox barrack lines, but is that 
training right for frontier work? Here is an instance. A 
picket was reported cut up. The name of the unit was 
mentioned. 


The War in 
Waziristan 
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“ A glance at the Army List shows that it arrived in Waziristan 
last November from Delhi, where, of course, it will have been doing 
H.E. the Viceroy’s guard. . . . A system that asks as much as this 
from its personnel is an expensive one in lives. . . . It is a platitude 
to say that tribesmen will not attempt against troops that they know 
to be experienced, what they will carry out repeatedly and successfully 
against newcomers.” 


And in a yet more graphic phrase the writer describes the 
incentive to fight. Loot! ‘ These troops are suckers, come 
and get it,” says the firebrand to the hillman. 


THE well-informed critic who signs these letters has more than 
mere criticism of soldiers to give. The civil administration in 
. Waziristan is, he believes, on wrong lines. We 
eel have put the cart before the horse, and “ after 
some fifteen years of our occupation and 
so-called adminstration that country is still as uncivilized and 
unmanageable as if it had never been occupied at all.” 
Experientia Docet asks us to face up to the following 
painful facts :— 


Our political administration in Waziristan is a failure. Road 
building, contracts, and allowances are not going to control hotheads ; 
and so long as universal carrying of arms is to be recognized as a right 
in administered areas, so long must bloodshed of our young men be 
faced as an inevitable result. Disarming of villagers, I believe, is being 
carried out in Afghanistan by degrees in administered areas; is it 
any more difficult for us, and would it not be cheaper in men and 
money to work to that end without further experiments and makeshift 
policies ? 

Our military policy of organization on the frontier is a failure, 
as has been shown both in Mohmand in 1935 and now in Waziristan. 
In every case where unseasoned troops have been sent to deal with 
tribes disaster has followed ; and by unseasoned troops is meant both 
senior commanders without adequate experience of frontier conditions 
and units who are sent to the frontier from distant places for a limited 
tour of duty. It is not necessary to labour the point that disasters 
occurred and precious lives were needlessly sacrificed both in Mohmand 
and Waziristan during the past two years. 


The remedy is that the Government of India must revert 
to the maintenance of a special force of all arms always kept 
on the frontier, always in contact with the tribes; known 
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to them, and commanding their respect. Of late years the 
Viceroy has been entirely concentrated upon politics, and 
on the effort to get Gandhi & Co. into the Indian saddle. 
Now that this has broken down perhaps the great problems 
of India will once more be considered, and a return to better 
ways of frontier administration be adopted. We commend 
the article “Tip and Run” to our readers. 


FirTy years ago a song used to be sung at the music-halls 
which went something like this : 
“ Her stage name is Madame Astarte, 
But her real name is Biddy McCarthy.” 

For then, as now, an artist was better adver- 
tised and more admired if he or she had a foreign name. This 
form of snobbery only exists among people who have no 
opinions of their own, and who need to see a label with the 
words “ Not English’ before they venture to admire a per- 
former. English music has to some extent shaken off this 
thraldom, and we are allowed to enjoy the magnificent works 
of Elgar and Parry, and the enchanting operas of Sullivan. 
English singers have shown what they can do at Covent 
Garden ; and the Glyndebourne Opera Festival, given in the 
heart of Sussex, is the best-run show in Europe. But we still 
have a long way to go. The press might help more than they 
do, although honourable mention must be made of writers 
in the Church Times and The Patriot, who both plead for the 
humorous artists. The passing over of music-hall artists for 
foreigners is a real blow to national life. How can Britons 
be properly laughed at, save by men who understand us, like 
Mr. George Robey and Mr. Gillie Potter, or that great Scottish 
artist, Sir Harry Lauder? How can we be kept wholesome 
save by such honest mirth as these men inspire ? All Britons 
must welcome the speech made by the Duke of Kent, when 
at the Academy Banquet on May | he said : “ We are all too 
ready in this country to belittle English art and British artists. 
Announce a pianist or a singer with a foreign name, and at 
once he or she will have an audience,’ while a British name 
draws none. “ It is all wrong,” said H.R.H., and so say all 
of us. 


The Lure of 
the Alien 
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THE Glyndebourne Opera season opened on May 19 with 
*“* Don Giovanni,” Mozart’s masterpiece, in which there is not a 

hrase too long or too short, too much or too 
——- little. The ir and the ensemble were 
first-rate, while it is difficult not to pile on superlatives in 
the description of the production. The title réle was taken 
by the Australian singer John Brownlee, of whom it can only 
be said in criticism that he looks as good as gold, and that no 
grease paint can make him appear otherwise. His singing 
of the part, already excellent last year, has improved. The 
other hero, Leporello, was admirable, even managing to 
make the “1003” sound possible. The new Don Octavio 
sang to perfection. But to speak of the caste is to give a 
catalogue of virtue and a record of improvement since last 
year, save in one respect. Zerlina, undertaken at short 
notice by Marita Farell, was not up to the level given us by 
Audrey Mildmay, a Zerlina who has never been surpassed. 
What is, however, the most interesting thing about Glynde- 
bourne is the enterprise itself. Here in the heart of Sussex 
a country gentleman has succeeded in producing, in his own 
privately built and owned theatre, the best opera our genera- 
tion has seen in any country. While all the talkative high- 
brows were writing to the newspapers about the degradation 
of having no opera, and all the faddists were telling us why 
we were beneath contempt, Mr. Christie quietly went to 
work, and here we are, with the finest opera in Europe. 
The experts are the very best for their jobs. They are Fritz 
Busch, the conductor, Carl Elbert the producer, and the 
man who manages the lighting, B. Pflug. This business of 
stage lighting is a new art and a very intricate one. In 
England it is only seen to perfection at Glyndebourne, and 
all we can say is that if Don Giovanni was given as a silent 
performance in a series of tableaux, the journey from London 
would be well repaid by the ballroom scene alone, when the 
genius of Herr Pflug is at its height. The men who have 
given us this grand art have been collected by Mr. Christie, 
and the public owe him a debt of gratitude it would be 
difficult to express. 
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THE death of Sir Henry Birchenough occurred on May 12, 
after a long illness stoically endured. He was the Chairman 
of the Chartered Company, the last of Rhodes’ 
contemporaries, and in this capacity there had 
rested on him for many years the burden of 
keeping alive the Rhodes tradition which, without him, would 
probably have long since died, as it has in the Rhodes 
Trust, which has left the path traced by the Founder for one 
very different. Henry Birchenough was a man of many 
parts. Shrewd, yet charming, cultivated yet also endowed 
with political good sense, he understood men and politics. 
His education had been partly in France, and from this he 
derived that balance and comprehension of life which is the 
heritage of the Gaul and the precious acquisition of those 
who have contact with France in youth. His merits were 
known to a wide circle, but the public first heard of him in 
1902, when he reported on the position and prospects of 
British trade in South Africa, a masterly document which 
gave Birchenough a position that enabled him to continue to 
render other services to his country. He may be said to have 
been the inaugurator of the present system of Government 
consular and other assistance to British colonial trade. A 
strong protectionist and a great Imperialist, Birchenough 
was identified with Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign for preferen- 
tial trade in 1903. He became a member of the Board of 
the famous Chartered Company, where he served British 
and South African interests with zeal for over thirty 
years. He was immensely useful during the war on com- 
mittees and commissions where his astute mind, charming 
manners and strong political good sense were of great value 
to his country. A stout patriot and a good friend, he is 
mourned by all who ever knew him. To Rhodesia the loss 
is irreparable. 


Sir Henry 
Birchenough 


Tue British Institute of the University of Paris offers to 
young people of this country a wonderful opportunity to 
know France, her history, literature and people. 
Mr. Granville Barker has just become the 
Director of this foreign offshoot of the Sorbonne 
and he made an excellent speech recently, when he led a 


British Citizens 
of Paris 
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delegation of students to the Hotel de Ville to present them 
and his colleagues of the British Institute to the acting- 
President of the Municipal Council of Paris. In the course 
of his speech Mr. Granville Barker said :— 


“.. . that the British students who came to the Sorbonne con- 
sidered themselves, while they were there, as citizens of Paris. That 
privilege was a good half of the education which the Sorbonne offered 
them. For those who could spend only a single term in Paris the Sor- 
bonne offered a course in French civilization which threw a remarkable 
light on the continuity of the French contribution to the civilization 
of the world. 

“To any foreign student who is here I say this: study the life 
of Paris with attentive eyes. Not the life of the boulevard with its 
attractions for tourists, but the life of work, that of the small tradesman 
and the artisan, carrying on their callings from father to son. To the 
foreigner that life seems closed, but knock gently and the door will 
open. Make your purchases three times running in the same little shop 
and you will make a friend. Choose your café and your waiter—and 
after a week he will take an interest in you. Buy your newspaper 
always from the same kiosk and your cigarettes always from the same 
tabac, and these people will be interested in you, for a good Frenchman 
is interested in everything. Then you will go home with a feeling for 
the true France which you will never lose.” (Times Report.) 


That is admirably expressed. Paris is a true university of 
culture by reason of the character of the French people. 
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THE 
CRUX OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


[An official communiqué has informed the British public that a Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Conference has been set up to consider constitutional 
questions. This sentence marks the fact that General Hertzog, following 
the trail blazed for him by Mr. de Valera, is pressing for the Conference to 
agree to the abolition of “ British subject ” as a term applicable to His 
Majesty’s subjects in South Africa. 

800,000 British South Africans and 6,000,000 natives are watching the 
proceedings in London with the deepest concern. Recent Imperial 
Conferences have resulted in a great diminution of British ideals of justice, 
equity and outlook on life in South Africa. What will happen during the 
Conference of 1937? The following article shows us the immense and 
far-reaching importance of the question under consideration.—Eb., N.R.] 


THE present meeting of the Imperial Conference is of the 
greatest importance to the whole of the Empire. 

Is it going to re-affirm the legal unity of the Empire and 
repudiate the South African doctrine that the Statute of 
Westminster dissolved it into sovereign independent States ? 

Is his Majesty to be divided in his Sovereignty and to be 
relegated in South Africa to the same status as that once 
enjoyed, e.g., by the Elector of Hanover (the favourite doctrine 
of General Hertzog) ? 

Is the revocation of British nationality in South Africa 
to be sanctioned ? 

Is the Royal Navy to remain at Simonstown by leave of 
the Union Government of the day, and be bound to leave it 
if the ‘“‘ Simonstown Agreement ”’ is denounced by the South 
African Government ? 

Is South Africa to take no part in a common scheme for 
the defence of the Empire ? 

All these questions, and many others, must call for answer, 
and the duty to give that answer is inescapable if the Empire 
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is to stand together, as one unit, in face of the danger to its 
very existence now impending. 

Can an answer be given that will re-affirm the continued 
legal unity of the Empire while preserving for the Dominions 
all those rights of local autonomy and complete self-govern- 
ment to which they are rightly entitled as Dominions within 
the Empire ? 

A review of the circumstances leading up to the passage 
of the Statute of Westminster would disclose how an affirma- 
tive answer can justly be given, consistently in all respects 
with the right of local autonomy. 

It is not the case, as so often has been claimed, that the 
Balfour Declaration of 1906 conferred independence on the 
Dominions. The word “‘ independence” does not occur in it: 
indeed, it was expressly excluded therefrom, as General 
Hertzog has admitted, 

“because the Conference felt that to make use of the 
word ‘independence’ might tempt an unscrupulous 
adversary of the policy of Dominion freedom to raise 
the hue and cry of another declaration of American 
independence, imposing thereby upon the electorate by 
pretending that the declaration was in reality a declara- 
tion of Dominion Secession.” 


Lord Balfour, who presided at the Conference, gave no 
warrant for the theory of independence exploited to such 
lengths in South Africa. In his speech at Edinburgh on 
January 27th, 1927, he defined the importance of the Con- 
ference to be that it had declared the fundamental doctrine 
of the equality of status of the Governments of the Empire 
with the corollary that there must necessarily be differentia- 
tion of function that involved the retention by Great Britain 
of the leading part in the organisation of defence and of 
diplomacy. The report of the debates in the British House 
of Commons on the passage of the Statute of Westminster 
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discloses that the measure was never intended to provide 
ground for the assertion by any Dominion of sovereign 
independence. Perhaps the declaration of the Solicitor- 
General is the clearest proof of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment which introduced it. 


“In 1926 (he said) THE BaLFouR DECLARATION 
GRANTED, NOT INDEPENDENCE, BUT AUTONOMY TO OUR 
SELF-GOVERNING DoMINIONS.”’ 


The constitutional convention whereby the Imperial 
Parliament cannot legislate for the internal affairs of any 
Dominion without its consent is not in issue here. But the 
existence of power to legislate so as to bind the Empire and 
to act for the Empire alone in some great emergency, involving 
its very existence, remains : and if this be so—as must be the 
case, if the Empire is to be preserved at all—the rejection of 
the claim to “‘ sovereign independence ”’ is inevitable. So 
much also can be seen in the judgment of the Privy Council 
delivered in the appeal of the British Coal Corporation in 
June, 1935. But a mere recital of the legal position does not 
conclude the matter. The public, both in Great Britain 
and the Dominions, requires some more impressive definition 
of the situation behind which, certainly in the case of South 
Africa, it can rally in resistance to encroachments on the 
lawful rights of British subjects. The effect of a clarifying 
declaration would be immense. For too long loose thinking 
and consequential error has been allowed to hold the field. 
Even if the view be accepted that only by the continuing 
goodwill of the peoples of the Empire can their association 
with it be assured, nevertheless that goodwill must spring 
from an informed and vigilant public opinion, the maintenance 
of which may be almost impossible if the case for Empire 
unity be allowed to go unspoken and almost by default at 
the Conference at present sitting. 
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Nowhere more than in South Africa would such a lead be 
welcome, nowhere would it be more effectual in reversing 
a trend which, unless attacked and defeated, will leave the 
whole Empire, at a point vital to its continuance, weak and 


ready for destruction. 


C. W. A. CouLTER. 


Capetown, May, 1937. 
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“WHAT OF THE MEN?” 


In the March number of The National Review I tried to show 
cause why the Government in the matter of man-power 
should take the country into its confidence and trust the 
people. I suggested that this should be done by telling the 
Houses of Parliament, plainly, the extent of our national 
obligations to the Dominions and to other Powers in the 
event of an aggressive war on us or on our friends, in order 
to give our fellow-countrymen—the facts having been laid 
before them—an opportunity of judging whether our needs 
in man-power could, on the outbreak of war, be met by the 
present “‘ voluntary system ’—which, by the way, is neither 
voluntary nor systematic—or whether our needs impel us 
to adopt a form of national service. 

Though, since my former article* was written, the First 
Lord and the respective Secretaries of State for War and 
Air have introduced their estimates for the year 1937-38, 
no indication has been given of our present and future 
requirements expressed in man-power. It follows that the 
Houses of Parliament and the Country remain in ignorance 
as regards a matter of paramount national importance. It 
was left to Mr. Amery, towards the close of the debate on the 
Army estimates on the 16th March, to point out that we 
were threatened with the breakdown of a “system” that 
was utterly out of date. The member for Birmingham 
(Sparkbrook), went on to express the view that :— 

“The Government ought to take the nation into its confidence— 
otherwise they would not get recruits.” (My italics.) 
He enquired: ‘‘ Whether they regarded their international 
obligations as necessarily involving the use of a land force 
in Western Europe,” adding that: “He believed that the 
Army could be built up to its required numbers without 
conscription or ruinous cost.” 

May I point out, however, that since Mr. Amery admits 
apparently that, like the Country, he is left in ignorance 

** We Have Been Warned.” 
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as to what are the “‘ required numbers,” his belief does not 
carry us any further than Mr. Duff Cooper’s interesting 
speculation, in introducing the estimates of his Department, 
as to whether: ‘It is wise to maintain only one Army for 
so many and diverse purposes” (Times, 17th March). The 
answer would appear to be fairly obvious, since we cannot 
even get the number of recruits necessary to maintain the 
present authorised establishment. 

In the “Statement relating to Defence Expenditure” 
(Command Paper 5374) the Government seeks to justify, 
while deploring deeply, the need for the vast expenditure of 
not much less than £1,500 millions on armaments and other 
defensive purposes ; yet one searches in vain for any expres- 
sion of contrition for failure to make adequate provision for 
the three Services in past years. The statement is ominously 
silent as to the future expenditure on personnel; but para- 
graph 20 foreshadows: ‘Certain measures designed to 
improve conditions in the Army and to make the Service 
more attractive.” It is understood from authoritative 
reports that to this end barracks are to be of the “ villa 
type” and that central heating is to be provided in the 
men’s rooms. It is a far cry from the spirit that expected 
every man to do his duty to the demand that, in peace time 
at all events, every man shall have his hot-water bottle. 
Judging from the scheme for attracting recruits, as outlined 
in the speech of the Secretary of State for War, the “‘ Voluntary 
System”? has so broken down that it has become necessary 
to bribe young men to join the colours. By such bribes 
(attractions) we are told that: “It is sought to appeal to a 
different type of man from that which formed the majority 
of recruits of the last century. The young man of to-day 
was better educated than his predecessors and demanded 
(stc) different treatment.” 

May one enquire how it comes about that if the young 
man of to-day is better educated than his predecessors it is 
necessary to offer “ attractions’’ to induce him to do his 
duty ? Does not the Secretary of State by the utterance 
quoted above rather make it appear that the young man is 
less educated, even though he may be better instructed in 
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how to shirk his responsibilities as a citizen? Incidentally, 
it will be interesting to note, and probably refreshing to hear, 
the re-actions of the staff of ex-service men whom it is 
proposed to employ to do “ domestic work” in barrack- 
rooms for the young gentlemen about to be enlisted under 
the new scheme. How, may one enquire, does it come about 
that this “ different type’ of young man is in a position to 
demand different treatment, or, indeed, anything else? 
The explanation, should the Secretary of State’s opinion be 
well-founded, would appear to be that the elementary educa- 
tion of this type has been neglected in that they lack training 
in duty and discipline. 

Personally, I believe that Mr. Amery is perfectly right, 
and that recruits will not be forthcoming unless and until 
the Government takes the Country into its confidence as to 
our present and future requirements expressed in man-power. 
It is well known that the Air Force is now enrolling the 
cream of the young men “ of a different type ’’ to whom the 
Secretary of State referred in the House of Commons on 
16th March—and so the poor Army gets none! “ This 
Happy Breed of Men!” 

It seems to be fairly certain, both from the authoritative 
statements as to the shortage of recruits and from the reticence 
of the Government with regard to the required numbers, 
that when the programme of rearmament is nearing com- 
pletion there will not be enough volunteers under the present 
“system ”’ efficiently to man the new machines, much less 
to replace casualties and wastage. In short, the “system ”’ 
has broken down in peace time; it would appear to follow 
that the greater number of men can be got only by national 
service. We who have served have only to go back a few 
years to recall the splendid comradeship that in the Great 
War prevailed among all ranks in all Services, a comradeship 
that was and is the negation of class warfare and the affirma- 
tion of patriotism in its best and highest manifestation of 
duty to one’s country. 

Pacifists and adherents of the (Genevan) League of (some) 
Nations are pledged to the principle of collective security, 
which, theoretically, entails equality of sacrifice between the 
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participating nations. What, then, is the opinion held by 
our allies in Europe of a Power which ignores this mutual 
obligation by refusing in peace time to provide the man-power 
necessary to make Great Britain eligible to stand side-by-side 
with them in war? It should be noted, in this connection, 
that pacifists who hold that it is wrong to take human life, 
even in defence of one’s country, are prepared to and in 
fact do pay others, their fellow citizens, to do that wrong 
in their behalf. 

I have already pleaded in this article and elsewhere that 
the Government (Is it not a National Government ?) should 
take the nation into its confidence and trust the people to 
provide adequate man-power to meet our defensive obliga- 
tions. Bitter experience, however, teaches that, like the 
foolish virgins, they will do nothing of the kind until the hour 
has struck. It is a truism to say that the practice of Govern- 
ments in trusting the people is in inverse ratio to their public 
profession of democratic principles. The fact is that the 
Government fear to trust the people because, like their 
predecessors, they have failed to educate their fellow country- 
men in the responsibilities and duties of citizenship. 

Why in a so-called democratic country is not equality 
of service granted to and equality of sacrifice demanded 
from all? This, the test of democracy, can only be brought 
about by national service under which authority would say 
to every male on reaching such age as may be determined : 
**Do this ”—and he doeth it ; whether in the defence services, 
munition factories, railways, road-transport, dock-yards, or 
in such manner and for such period as may from time to 
time be prescribed by a Statutory Man-Power Board of 
Control. 

This final question:—Is the nation prepared to make 
in peace time sacrifices for peace; or is it not? Should 
the answer be “No,” let us drop this organised cant of 
“collective security.” Should the answer be “ Yes,” let 
democracy see to it that there shall be equality of sacrifice 
for all alike—high and low—rich and poor—one with another. 

HERBERT BRYAN. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN* 


WHEN the question of a possible rapprochement between 
England and Japan is discussed by students of international 
politics in this country, we often hear it said that no renewal 
of the old friendship is possible until Japan has made her 
peace with the League of Nations and with China. If it is 
meant by this that Japan must wear sackcloth and sit in 
ashes and humbly accept whatever penance the League 
may desire to impose upon her for her past transgressions, 
it may be said at once that any improvement in Anglo- 
Japanese relations may be regarded as postponed to the 
Greek Calends. The Manchurian issue, in the Japanese 
view, is no longer open to discussion; and it is highly 
improbable that any Japanese Government would find it 
possible, in any circumstances, to rejoin the existing League 
of Nations. Japan, be it remembered, is not the only Power 
that sees in the League as at present constituted merely an 
organisation for the maintenance of the status quo. It is, 
in her opinion, dominated by two of the leading “ satiated ” 
Powers—England and France—who use it as an agency for 
the preservation of their own power and possessions. This 
point of view was stated clearly and fairly by Lord Esher, 
speaking in the House of Lords on May 1, 1935. “‘ Germany 
and Japan,” he said, “‘ were expanding and dynamic nations, 
very much the same as England had been for 100 years, 
and we ought thoroughly to understand their point of view. 
The failure of the League, or the Great Powers in the League, 
to deal with those expanding and dynamic nations, had 
forced them out of the League. The result was that they 
had got the satiated Powers in the League and the hungry 
Powers outside, so that the League became really not a 
League at all, but an alliance of those nations who were 
satisfied with their position against those nations who were 
not satisfied.” 


* Great Britain and Japan: An article by Sir Reginald Johnston 
appeared in the May number of this Review. 
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Moreover, Japan would probably join no League that 
persisted in regarding the Immigration question as a purely 
domestic one for all the nations concerned, and _there- 
fore not a subject which the League was competent to discuss. 
Like the United States, the British Dominions have pro- 
hibited the immigration of Japanese subjects. Japan makes 
no secret of the fact that she will re-open this question when 
suitable opportunities occur. Nor have the Japanese for- 
gotten that at the Versailles Peace Conference they were 
“ collectively insulted” (to quote the words of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley) ‘“ by President Wilson, who insisted that a nation 
of yellow men could not be treated on the same terms as a 
nation of white men.” 

Those who doubt whether Japan and China will ever sink 
their animosities and present a united front to the West, 
may be reminded that these questions of immigration and 
racial equality are two questions of outstanding and increasing 
importance on which the two great Oriental states have a 
common outlook, and which may eventually form part of 
the basis of a common policy towards the Western world. 
China has little to say on the subject at the present time, 
but that is owing to her preoccupation with matters of more 
immediate concern. The Chinese, for whom questions of 
“face”? are always of transcendent importance, are not 
likely to acquiesce a day longer than necessary in the arrogant 
Western assumption of racial superiority ; and their attitude 
towards the immigration exclusion laws of the white races 
has undergone no change since the days when they organised 
the first of their great anti-foreign boycotts. That boycott, 
it will be remembered, was a national expression of indignation 
against the action taken by the United States to exclude 
Chinese from California. 

If the chances of a repentant return of Japan to the 
existing League of Nations are gloomy, those of a reconciliation 
between Japan and China are comparatively bright. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the new Japanese 
Hayashi Cabinet when it declares that it wishes to come to an 
amicable agreement with China on all outstanding questions 
and to negotiate with the Nanking Government on terms 
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of equality and mutual consideration. Mr. Sato, the new 
Foreign Minister, admitted when he assumed office that the 
existing deadlock was ruinous for both countries. “ China,” 
he said, ‘“‘ demands to be treated on a footing of equality. 
This wish must be respected and past differences forgotten. 
I intend to re-examine the North China question with a view 
to compromise.” His frankness of speech alarmed the 
military party, and he was obliged to modify his language ; 
but the sentiments he expressed are widely held in Japan, 
and even the Army cannot ignore them. Its policy in North 
China has not had the expected results. That vast area 
has not become an autonomous region benevolent towards 
Japan and practically independent of Nanking. Chinese 
national resistance has stiffened, and civil war (if present 
appearances are not deceptive) has ceased. Sun Yat-sen 
once bitterly complained that his fellow-countrymen were 
like grains of sand, incapable of cohesion; the Japanese 
till recently thought so too, but we are told (by an 
excellent authority, Mr. H. G. W. Woodhead, in the Morning 
Post of March 23) that they are now making the discovery 
that the sand is in process of hardening into cement. The 
Nanking Government has done much to earn the respect of 
the nation, and is the strongest that China has known since 
Yuan Shih-k’ai died in 1916. Even the amazing episode 
of the kidnapping of the premier and commander-in-chief— 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek—by the rebellious army of the 
north-west has had the totally unexpected result of promoting 
the unification of the country, and bringing about a situation 
which may lead to the absorption of the so-called “‘ Red ”’ 
armies and the elimination of the Communist threat to the 
integrity of China. Yet it was only a few weeks earlier that 
the Japanese were insisting that China should co-operate 
with them in dealing with the Communist menace because the 
danger was one that threatened the vital interests of both 
countries and China was clearly incapable of coping with it 
herself. China has her own methods of dealing with dangerous 
situations, and they frequently turn out to be astonishingly 
effective. 

Those Western observers are gravely mistaken who assume, 
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from the events of the past few years, that the prevalent 
attitude of the Japanese towards China is one of contempt. 
They fail to discern the deep respect that educated Japanese 
have for the motherland of their civilisation. The West 
has taught them to build battleships, to create modern 
armies, to construct aeroplanes that can break records in 
transcontinental flight, and to equip themselves with all 
the scientific machinery that has enabled them to take their 
place among the Great Powers—a Great Power being one 
that is able to impose its will by force upon those that have 
not acquired greatness. But there are still very many 
Japanese who know that they owe to China an immeasurably 
greater debt than they owe to the West. From the West 
Japan has indeed drawn much of the nourishment that 
strengthens and supports the body; but the body, in spite 
of all the care bestowed upon it, is mortal. From China she 
has drawn the spiritual nourishment that gives the soul its 
immortality. 

If in Japan there is a strong and growing party which is 
tired of playing the bully in China and is anxious to treat 
the Chinese as equals and as friends, it is no less true that in 
China there is a powerful group of statesmen and political 
thinkers and teachers who, while repudiating the suggestion 
that they are ‘“ pro-Japanese,” if that term implies dis- 
loyalty to China, are nevertheless convinced that friendship 
and co-operation between the two countries are essential 
to China’s welfare as well as to Japan’s. Two years ago an 
accomplished and liberal-minded Chinese historian and student 
of politics, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, speaking in London, was 
courageous enough to say that “as things stand, no party 
or leader can go ahead with the twofold task of the unification 
and modernisation of China if that party or leader is known 
to be anti-Japanese.” About the same time Mr. Sun Fo, 
son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, publicly declared that “‘ Japan and 
China, .being of the same racial stock, and with languages, 
religions, philosophy, customs, music and art all derived 
from the same sources, no thinking person can doubt that 
the Japanese and Chinese people should co-operate in a spirit 
of mutual love and mutual assistance.”’ He deeply regretted 
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that two nations which should be working together hand 
in hand for the promotion of Oriental prestige should have 
been “ thrown into a whirlpool of hatred and enmity.” He 
urged an immediate reconciliation, declaring that it was the 
earnest hope of both peoples “‘ that Japan and China should 
solve outstanding problems on the basis of mutual goodwill 
and sincerity, so that plans can be prepared for the establish- 
ment and preservation of lasting peace in the Far East.” 

To this testimony of Mr. Sun Fo may be added that 
attributed to his father by the Japanese writer, Yukio Ozaki. 
We are told (in an article published in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, October, 1932) that Dr. Sun Yat-sen once went 
so far, in his desire to conciliate and win the friendship of 
Japan, as to intimate “his secret idea of handing over 
Manchuria to Japan, partly out of gratitude for the help 
he had received from the Japanese in his life-long work, 
and partly to defend China from Russian aggression.”’ That 
Dr. Sun said anything of this kind would no doubt be denied, 
emphatically and indignantly, by the Kuomintang and by all 
Chinese Nationalists, who since his death have revered him 
as the national saint and heroic patriot and as the “‘ Father 
of the Chinese Republic’’; but there is no doubt that he 
did make strong efforts to win the sympathy of Japan for 
his cause, and more than once was glad to accept Japanese 
hospitality when he was a refugee from his own country. 
His son has recently reminded us that Dr. Sun was strongly 
in favour of “‘ Pan-Asianism,” without which “ lasting peace 
would be impossible.” Pan-Asianism implies, of course, 
the closest co-operation between Japan and China. 

Whatever Dr. Sun Yat-sen may have said (and it must 
be admitted that consistency was not one of his strong 
characteristics) there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the published statement attributed to Dr. Wang Chung-hui, 
the distinguished Chinese jurist, who for many years was 
Chinese member of the Hague Court. In an interview with 
Mr. Hirota (then Japanese Foreign Minister) he declared that 
China wished to co-operate with Japan “in every field, 
economic and political.” The Chinese, he said, “ earnestly 
desire the friendly help of the Japanese people, and we wish 
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to study with them concrete measures for our mutual benefit.” 
It is a significant fact that since his interview with Mr. Hirota 
took place Dr. Wang Chung-hui has been appointed Foreign 
Minister under the Nanking Government. That he will work 
for the reconciliation of China and Japan may be taken for 
granted ; and it is equally probable that the present Japanese 
Cabinet—provided the fighting forces abstain from undue 
interference—will meet him half-way. 

Not too much stress must be laid on the fact that there 
has lately been a great increase in the number of Chinese 
students in Japanese universities; for it is by no means 
always the case that Chinese who have been educated in 
Japan return to their country with a pro-Japanese bias. Yet 
it is a noteworthy fact that not even the strong hostility to 
Japan that has animated Young China for many years past, 
especially since the “‘ Manchurian Incident ”’ of September, 
1931, has deterred Chinese students from flocking to Japanese 
schools and colleges. Before that date, the number of 
Chinese students in Japan was about 2,000. By 1932, as a 
direct consequence of the storm of anti-Japanese “‘ hate ”’ that 
swept China during that year, the numbers dropped to about 
600. They have since steadily risen, and at the present time 
there are more Chinese students in Japan than at any former 
time. The number is about 4,000, and it seems likely to 
increase year by year. 

It must be admitted that all the efforts now being made 
on both sides to create a friendly understanding between 
China and Japan may be brought to confusion by the renewal 
of irresponsible activity on the part of the Japanese army in 
the northern Chinese provinces. But there are many signs 
that the people of Japan are less inclined than they were six 
years ago to place unquestioning trust in the wisdom and 
discretion of the military chiefs ; and the Army is less sure 
than it was that it enjoys the full confidence of the people. 

If Japan regards the Manchurian question as no longer an 
open one, China does not and cannot take the same view ; but 
it has been hinted and even openly declared by several of her 
prominent statesmen that in negotiating the terms of a 
general settlement with Japan, China is willing to leave the 
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Manchurian issue “in cold storage.” If China is thus willing 
to leave the matter in abeyance, and Japan does not insist 
upon China’s formal acquiescence in Manchurian independence 
as an essential preliminary to a general settlement, it may be 
assumed that Great Britain will not allow the question of 
Manchuria to stand in the way of a renewal of her old friendly 
relations with Japan, especially when it is quite clear that 
Anglo-Japanese friendship will not imply antagonism or 
unfriendliness to China. 

On this last point there is no reason whatever why the 
Chinese should have any fears or suspicions. They gained 
nothing by the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance ; 
on the contrary, they lost a great deal, because England no 
longer possessed the right to act as a mediating or restraining 
influence on Japan. The old treaty, as Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes said some time ago in the House of Commons, was not 
only ‘‘ of immense value ” to Great Britain ; it also “‘ gave us 
great influence over Japan’s actions. She paid heed to our 
advice, and would do so again if we gave her the chance.” 

During the past few weeks, the Japanese have shown by 
speech and action that they are willing and anxious to co- 
operate in a friendly way with Great Britain in the Far East 
and to do so without infringing the rights or sovereignty of 
China. Their press has no longer the anti-British tone so 
conspicuous a few months ago and for several years past, and 
the references to Great Britain by prominent Japanese 
statesmen since the present Cabinet assumed office have been 
uniformly conciliatory. 

The choice of Prince Chichibu to represent Japan at the 
King’s Coronation was a happy one. Eleven years ago the 
young Prince was an undergraduate at an English university, 
and his Princess, the daughter of one of the most popular 
Ambassadors ever sent by Japan to England, was born in 
this country. Prince Chichibu brought the greetings and 
congratulations of his Imperial brother. A day or two before 
his arrival by sea, equally cordial greetings and congratulations 
from the people of Japan were brought to our shores by air. 
It was pleasant to observe that the wonderful exploit of two 
intrepid Japanese airmen (Masaaki Jinuma and Kenji Tsuka- 
goshi) excited as much admiration and caused nearly as much 
rejoicing in England as it did in Japan. Let us hope that the 
Divine Wind was the outward symbol of the Inspiration 
which will guide the statesmen and people of the two countries 


| into the way of mutual understanding and firm friendship. 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


ENTER THE FREE INTERNATIONAL 


ONLY a short time ago the ambassador in Moscow of the 
United States remarked to Litvinoff what an excellent thing 
it would be for all concerned if the Russian Government, by 
a public act, renounced its connection with the Communist 
International. 

Without taking offence the Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
replied that Russia would refuse to exhibit such a sign of 
weakness in front of Hitler. 

Now that reply reveals a profound change in the Russian 
mentality. The Komintern—the Communist International— 
is the Holy of Holies no longer. The Government look upon 
it as an instrument merely, the use of which for tactical 
reasons they are as yet loath to surrender. In spite of the 
strong trend towards nationalism and a return to social 
conditions not dissimilar to those prevailing in other countries, 
the dynamism of a revolutionary epoch is not spent yet. 
There are too many “ red-hot” Bolsheviks still about, and it 
suits Stalin to protect himself against them by pointing to 
his connection with the Komintern. 

Abroad the activities of the Communist International are 
strictly subordinated to the interests of Russian national 
policy. Propaganda is used primarily not to spread the 
world revolution, but to weaken the enemies of the men in 
the Kremlin. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that for some 
time a movement already exists in international extremist 
circles to cut out Moscow completely and to create a new 
revolutionary centre, independent of any consideration for 
the interests of this or that Government. The movement is 
so far advanced that henceforward observers of international 
politics must reckon with the presence of a new factor, which 
has been emerging, and now begins to assume a definite 
outline. 

The Russians call that factor Trotskism. People in 
Western Europe speak loosely of a Fourth International. 
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Partisans of the movement, in their indiscreet moments, 
describe themselves as Free Bolsheviks. We think that a 
good name would be the Free International, because the 
movement represents the determination of the extremists 
to rid themselves of the connection with the official Com- 
munist body in Moscow. 

The staging of the latest political trials by Stalin’s police 
may have been fictitious. But the truth at the back of that 
sinister business is that the Russian Government lives in the 
fear of the subversive activities of the extremists on the Left, 
exactly as the Tsar feared the undermining of his authority 
by Socialist plotters. 

In the olden days Lenin, remote in his garret at Geneva, 
disturbed the slumber of Tsarist bureaucrats. Trotski to-day, 
whether interned in a Norwegian farm, or in far-away Mexico, 
causes anguish to the mind of the Kremlin dictators. The 
Moscow trials represent an attempt to root out the menace. 
Yet the massacre of guilty men or suspects does not seem 
to have destroyed the anti-Stalin agitation. 

Trotski of course is only the convenient mouthpiece of a 
group of cosmopolitan revolutionaries, forming to-day the 
general staff of class warfare, a staff, possessing brain-power 
and material resources greater than anything Lenin’s followers 
were able to dispose of before the World War. Investigators 
in European capitals are piecing together the fragmentary 
information available about this new Free International, 
intent upon tracking down the hidden leaders, whose person- 
alities are suspected. 

It is in France that the activities of the new subversive 
organisation are easiest to watch. The masses there are deeply 
stirred by the upheaval, which more than ten months ago 
threw up the Front Populaire Government of Leon Blum. 
Even a cursory examination of social movements in France 
shows to what an extent the official leaders are losing control 
over the masses. Hidden forces are busy provoking a violent 
expansion of class warfare beyond the limits set by the 
acknowledged chiefs. These, to preserve their positions, are 
obliged to endorse acts the nature of which is more extreme, 
and to back demands, the scope of which is wider than they 
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themselves deem opportune. Ample proof is to hand of 
extremist action, carefully prepared and ably led by trained 
agitators, guided from a centre still occult. That action 
invariably tends towards the destruction of the authority of 
the officially recognised organisations, substituting from them 
the dictate of a mysterious centre, which we now call the Free 
International. 

Until last year the Free International movement does not 
appear to have disposed of large funds. The Russian secret 
police tried to make out that Trotski received a subsidy from 
the Germans. Of course Berlin has a habit of financing 
revolutionary activities in other countries, if favourable to 
the establishment of Germany in a predominant position in 
Europe. Hindenburg and Ludendorff had no scruples in 
furnishing Lenin with the means to start the Bolshevik 
catastrophe in Russia, and since the peace German generals 
have not hesitated to subsidise pseudo-Communist cells, for 
example, in Switzerland, to further their plans of a military 
invasion. German money can be traced to international 
organisations ostensibly formed to protect the rights of 
national Minorities or to promote pacifism in all other countries 
except in Germany itself. 

Millionaires, who give money for class warfare, have 
existed before, and they exist to-day. Even the funds of 
the Komintern itself have on occasion been cleverly diverted 
to serve the ends of a movement opposed to Stalin’s regime. 
Yet these resources do not suffice to explain the increase in 
the funds of the Free International in the last twelve-month. 

There is reason to believe that the Free International has 
drawn in a measure not to be underestimated upon the gold 
exported by the Republican Government in Spain. It will 
be remembered that the Spanish Republicans removed gold 
from Madrid to the estimated value of more than eighty 
million pounds. To ensure the safety of this wealth against 
claims by General Franco, large sums were disguised as 
private accounts. It now appears certain that partisans of 
the Free International took advantage of the arrangement 
cleverly to subtilise important amounts, which now are being 
made use of to finance activities, not having anything in 
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common with any Spanish interest and contrary to the policy 
of Moscow. Possibly the disgrace of Rosenberg, the erstwhile 
omnipotent Russian ambassador in Madrid, and now confined 
in a “‘ sanatorium ”’ on the outskirts of Moscow, is connected 
with the fact that he is accused of allowing himself to be 
diddled by Trotskists. 

Another point inviting inquiry is the link between the 
Free International and the Anarchist movement, which from 
Spain has thrown itself across into France. In this respect a 
curious fact has come to light. The silk manufacturers of 
Lyons exploit a valuable side-line: the wholesale production 
of bunting for flags. Now these manufacturers, when Blum 
came into power, accepted large orders for red flags. At the 
present time orders are coming in for black flag material for 
sums running into hundreds of thousands of francs. The 
French authorities have intervened to forbid the acceptance 
of such orders. Still the money offered is a fact, and the 
significance is inescapable. 

We shall watch for the moment, when the Free Inter- 
national decides to come out into the open. Its leaders 
probably are waiting for the catastrople of a new large-scale 
war in Europe in the hope of reaping a success similar to 
Lenin’s miraculous achievement in 1917. 

AUGUR. 


THE GERMAN COLONIAL CLAIM 


Address delivered to the Académie des Sciences Coloniales at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, on April 26 by The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


THE last time that I was privileged to address an audience 
here at the heart of the French Empire it was to discuss the 
common task of civilisation upon which we have both been 
engaged in the colonial sphere, to illustrate the divergence of 
methods in detail and the underlying unity of purpose with 
which we approached that task, and to urge the need for 
closer fruitful contact and collaboration. To-day we are 
confronted by the demand that in respect of vast regions, and 
of many millions of native peoples who look to us for their 
protection and their future development, we should hand 
over that task to others. It is an unusual demand. In the 
days of the old pre-war diplomacy such a demand could 
hardly have been voiced openly by responsible statesmen and 
ambassadors, and encouraged by a formidable campaign of 
propaganda at home, without provoking an immediate and 
grave crisis. Other days, other ways. It is not necessary to 
regard as critical the situation created by Herr Hitler’s newly 
advanced claim for the restitution of the colonial empire 
which for a short period of years belonged to the Second 
Reich. But the issue of principle raised and the possi- 
bilities involved are serious enough to justify a careful 
examination both of the arguments, juridical, moral, economic, 
upon which this claim is based, and of the reasons which 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to meet it, at any rate, 
in the form in which it is put forward. 

The juridical starting point of the German case is based 
on an interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
Mandatory system which has, at any rate, the merit of being 
original. I cannot state it better than in the words of General 
von Epp, Administrator of Bavaria and Chief of the German 
Colonial League, in an article published by him in the 
Europdische Revue for September, 1936, and since, in response 
to a request for an authoritative statement of the German 
case, in the Journal of the Royal African Society for January, 
1937 :— 

“Tt cannot be stated too emphatically that Germany would never 
defy world-wide opinion by annexing foreign territories. On the 
contrary, when Germany brings up the question of colonies she is 
thinking only of her own possessions which the Treaty of Versailles 
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arbitrarily placed under the enforced control of the League of Nations, 
for the latter in its turn to hand them over to the present mandatory 
powers. The German colonial movement aims at nothing more than 
the removal of this enforced control and the restoration to Germany 
of the right of free disposal over her own colonial possessions. It 
follows that no other State will be injured in its territorial status by 
Germany’s demand for her due.” 


The assumption here is that the German Colonies were 
temporarily impounded by the League of Nations which 
handed them over to the Mandatory Powers as tenants at 
will, but that real ownership is still in some sense vested in 
Germany. For this assumption there is no foundation whatever 
in the facts. Germany ceded her colonial territories, as com- 
pletely and irrevocably as she ceded Alsace-Lorraine or the 
former German territories which are now part of Poland. 
She ceded them by Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
not to the League but to the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, which divided these territories between themselves 
by mutual agreement. With that division the League had 
nothing whatever to do. Whether the division was final and 
absolute, as common-sense would suggest, or whether there 
still exists some sort of unsubstantial ghost of ultimate 
sovereignty in the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
as some ingenious lawyers have suggested, there is, at any 
rate, no question that, so far as territorial sovereignty is 
concerned, neither the League nor Germany have any 
juridical standing in the matter any more than they have in 
Metz or in Poznan. 

How, then, did the League come into the picture? It 
came in because the Allied Powers were concerned to make 
clear to the world that they were not taking over these terri- 
tories for the sake of exploitation, but for their own security, 
and intended to administer them in the interests of the 
inhabitants and on principles of non-discrimination in trade. 
In order to give to that intention a more formal and explicit 
sanction they agreed to embody it in documents specifically 
setting out their undertakings, to submit these documents to 
the League, as representing the international conscience, for 
its approval, and to make to the League an annual report 
as to the fulfilment of these undertakings. The Mandates 
have nothing to do with the ownership or possible disposal 
of the territories concerned. They constitute, on the one side, 
a solemn undertaking by the Power in possession of the 
territory, and on the other the formal blessing of the League 
upon that Power’s good intentions. A violation of the under- 
taking would give the League cause for complaint, as would 
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the infraction of any other treaty registered with the League. 
Germans have often argued that the provisions of the 
Covenant should not have been spatchcocked into the Treaty 
of Versailles, but framed as a separate Treaty to be adhered 
to on joining the League. If that had been done it would 
certainly have avoided the confusion in the popular mind, 
not in Germany alone, between the ownership of these terri- 
tories and the moral obligations subsequently undertaken with 
regard to their administration. 

So much for the juridical case. There is another line of 
argument which appeals even more, perhaps, to the German 
public. What happened should not have happened. Germany, 
it is argued, made peace in reliance upon President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, one of which laid down that there should be 
“* a free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all Colonial claims’ with special regard to the interests of 
the natives. I confess I doubt whether any one familiar with 
the completeness of the German collapse in November, 1918, 
after four years of heroic effort, will assign great weight to 
the legend of a Germany capable of securing, by her con- 
tinued resistance, a very different peace from that into which 
she was “entrapped” by President Wilson’s assurances. 
It is true that the Allies, including President Wilson, did not 
give to the Fourteen Points the favourable interpretation 
which Germany, in the hour of defeat, still hoped to secure. 
In this particular case they decided that among the claims to 
be adjusted that of Germany herself could not be taken into 
consideration. 

They did so on the three grounds given in their reply of 
June 16, 1919, to the German Observations of May 29. The 
first was the ground, emphasised by President Wilson, of the 
interest of the native populations. 

“Germany’s dereliction in the sphere of Colonial civilisation has 
been revealed too completely to admit of the Allied and Associated 
Powers consenting to make a second experiment and of their assuming 
the responsibility of again abandoning thirteen or fourteen millions of 
natives to a fate from which the war has delivered them.” 

I do not think it would do any service to the cause of 
goodwill in Europe for me, at this date, to recapitulate the 
facts upon which the Allies based this conclusion. It is 
enough to say that the charge, if too sweeping to be endorsed 
without qualification in the more dispassionate atmosphere 
of the present day, was certainly not lacking in serious 
foundation. 

In any case the main reason for the retention of the 
German Colonies, so far, at any rate, as the British Empire 
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was concerned—and I think I can speak with some authority 
as one who helped to prepare the British Case—was that of 
our own security. We knew that Germany had never ceased 
to resent the inadequacy of the colonial empire which she had 
acquired without interference from older colonial powers. 
We were well aware that the main object of the Navy which 
she had built up was to prepare for the great day, “‘ Der 
Tag,” when a crushing victory at sea should secure for her an 
empire more in keeping with her ideas of her natural right. 
Nor were the other Allies entirely oblivious of such facts as 
Herr von Jagow’s statement to your Ambassador in Berlin in 
March, 1914, that for the maintenance of peace Germany 
must be given expansion in Africa, or his very practical 
suggestion that an agreement with France might be con- 
cluded at the expense of Belgium! I would beg you to 
note that statement as not without bearing on the argument 
that if only Germany could regain her former colonial empire 
she would be permanently satisfied both in the colonial and in 
the European sphere. We had studied the maps of the new 
German “ Mittelafrika,’’ embracing the French and Belgian 
Congo, as well as most of the British and Portuguese Colonies, 
in which the German Government embodied its conception 
of the fruits of victory when victory still seemed within its 
grasp. It was these things, far more than the actual part 
played in the war by the German colonial forces—though this 
was by no means inconsiderable—that made us resolve not 
to be exposed again to a revival of the menace of German 
colonial ambition. Nowhere was this resolve so strong as in 
the Dominions, anxious to preserve the essentially un- 
militarised character of their civilisation. It was General 
Smuts, not otherwise unsympathetic to Germany, who was 
the first to move, at the Peace Conference, a resolution that 
“‘in no circumstances should any of the German Colonies be 
restored to Germany.” 

The third reason, and it is one which carried great weight 
in the Allied endorsement of what might otherwise have 
seemed a drastic decision, was that the German Colonies were 
in no sense, economic, social or historical, an integral or 
deeply rooted part of Germany’s national life. Their trade 
with Germany was insignificant. Their total German popu- 
lation was under 20,000, including military and _ police. 
Whatever doubts our representatives felt about some of the 
terms of the Peace, about the Polish Corridor or the Silesian 
Coalfield, or even about. Eupen or Malmedy, they had no 
misgivings as to the justice or prudence of the colonial 
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settlement. Indeed, whatever may be said about some of the 
features of the Versailles Treaty, in the actual territorial 
settlement Germany suffered no more than the ordinary 
inevitable result of defeat in a war which, after all, did not 
begin by the Belgian invasion of Germany. Compared with 
the terms of the Austrian settlement, compared with the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, compared with the treaty in store 
for the Western Allies in the event of a German victory, it 
was a settlement whose reasonableness should have insured 
its permanence. 


I come now to the one argument upon which the greatest 
stress is laid at the present moment by the authoritative 
exponents of German opinion. That is the argument that, 
owing to the absence of a colonial empire Germany is being 
starved of raw materials. Let us look at the facts. To begin 
with, is Germany suffering from any absolute shortage of raw 
materials ? Her official statistics for 1935 certainly show no 
reduction, but rather an increase above the total figures of 
raw material available in 1929, the peak year of German 
production since the war. If the German Government has 
chosen to divert an excessive proportion of available supplies 
to armaments and public works, to favour an economic 
policy which handicaps exports in favour of domestic ex- 
pansion, that is its own affair. Germany cannot com- 
plain of an economic blockade which she is imposing on 
herself. General Goering put the economic truth of the 
situation very succinctly not long ago when he told his 
fellow countrymen that they must choose between guns and 
butter. Politically, however, his colleagues have no doubt 
found it much more acceptable to suggest that, if only 
Germany had not been robbed of her colonies, Germans could 
have both guns and butter, and that, if the guns are now 
pointed at the robbers they might be induced to surrender 
their ill-gotten booty. 

But is the butter there ? What in fact are the economic 
resources of the former German Colonies ? In 1913 the whole 
of them together, I am taking my figures from the German 
Statistical Year Book for 1915, took 59.3 million marks of 
German exports out of a total export of 10,198 million, 
or just 0.6 per cent. They supplied Germany with 53.6 
million out of 11,206 million marks of her imports, or 0.5 
per cent., one two-hundredth part of her requirements. In 
other words, in so far as she depended on her external trade, 
she depended upon her colonies for at most two days in the 
year. The smallest fluctuation in her trade with France or 
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England, with Russia or Brazil, was of far more importance 
to her than her whole colonial empire. Nor had that empire 
played any part in relieving the pressure upon her population, 
so far as there was any in a country which, before the War, 
imported both Polish and Italian labour. The average 
annual emigration from Germany to German colonies, in the 
ten years before the War, was about forty, say 1/600th of her 
total emigration and one in 20,000 of the annual increment of 
her population. 


Nor is it the case that by the loss of her territorial 
sovereignty Germany has been “cut off” from importing 
raw materials from her former colonies. The greater part of 
them, viz., Tanganyika, Cameroons and Togoland, are, in 
virtue of the mandatory undertakings of their present 
possessors, precluded from pursuing any policy of trade dis- 
crimination, at any rate as regards members of the League of 
Nations. Germany has continued to benefit by this pro- 
vision, even though she has thrown over the League. She 
is not only as free to buy, but as free to sell, in those terri- 
tories, and the adjoining territories, as those who directly 
administer them. In the three years 1933-35 she bought 
£1,080,561 of products from East Africa. But she could 
have bought more if she had wanted—so far, at any rate, as 
East Africa was concerned—for she sold to East Africa 
during the same period £1,429,415 worth. Taking Tan- 
ganyika alone, her favourable trade balance with it for 1936 
was £147,000. In the British Cameroons, 42.5 of their 
import trade and 79.8 of their export trade in 1934 was done 
with Germany. Where is the “ cutting off’? of Germany’s 
access to raw materials in that instance? Her former 
colonies in South-West Africa and in the Pacific have, it is 
true, come within the South African, Australian or New 
Zealand fiscal systems. But Germany does a large trade, 
both import and export, with these Dominions, all three of 
which would gladly sell more to her if she were in a position 
to import. 

Dr. Schacht, indeed, and other German leaders lay great 
stress on the importance of markets in which German cur- 
rency would be legal tender and in which Germans could buy 
necessary raw materials with their “own money.” That is, 
I would suggest, an economic fallacy. In the main goods 
are bought, even from a colony, by the credits created by 
the sale of one’s own products whether in that colony or else- 
where. That is, at any rate, with a free and normally 
operated currency, such, for instance, as the sterling currency 
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of Tanganyika, which gives no preference to British trade 
and imposes no obstacles to German trade. Of course, if the 
currency is so depreciated or manipulated as to be equivalent 
to an effective tariff discrimination, then, no doubt, it may 
help in the sale of one’s own goods and in the exclusion 
of the goods of other countries. That this is the real con- 
ception underlying the German demand there can be no 
doubt. But it means that Germany wants, not only to 
regain the territorial sovereignty over her former colonies, 
but to take them out of the régime of equal economic 
treatment guaranteed by the Mandates... . 


I think you will agree that the German case, on closer 
examination, is not a very strong or convincing one. That, 
at any rate, used also to be the view of Herr Hitler who, in 
Mein Kampf, dismissed the clamour for colonial retro- 
cession as ‘‘ mere empty talk,” and as “ birdlime prepared 
by Jews to snare silly German finches.” .. . 


Let me turn now to the other side of the medal. Whether 
the German case be intrinsically strong or weak what is the 
objection on our part to making the desired concession, if it 
can in any way contribute to the general pacification of 
Europe? Evidently it is not an objection based on the 
economic value of the territories in question. The facts I 
have given show that beyond dispute. Even if these terri- 
tories were taken out of the Mandatory system and subjected 
to a purely monopolist German régime, the loss of trade 
would be a mere nothing compared with the economic and 
political advantages of a general appeasement. But I must 
remind you again that it was not for gain but for reasons of 
security that the Allies dispossessed Germany of an Empire 
to which she attached little importance except as the first 
step on the ladder of world power. Do those reasons hold 
good to-day ? 

You will excuse me if I state the case against any terri- 
torial surrender primarily from the British point of view. 
Whatever the strength of the case for retention at the end of 
the Great War it is from the point of view of strategical 
security far stronger to-day. In the years that have passed 
the remarkable development of the Japanese Navy, as well 
as the growth of Italian naval and air power in the Mediter- 
ranean, added to the formidable air power behind the German 
fleet, have presented us with a far more difficult, because 
more widely dispersed, problem of defence. In that situation, 
however, there is one element of relative security. Between 
the three key points of the Suez Canal, Singapore and Cape 
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Town, the Indian Ocean is secure for our trade and for our 
reinforcements by sea. The territories of the British Empire and 
its allies which lie in a vast semi-circle round that ocean, from 
the Cape to Egypt, from Egypt through Iraq, India, Malaya, 
Australia to New Zealand enjoy almost continuous territorial 
connection for mutual reinforcement by land or by air. To 
break up that continuity by interposing once again a block of 
German territory in which a Government inspired by con- 
ceptions even more militarist and ambitious than those of the 
Second Reich could develop its naval bases, its air forces 
and its black armies, would add almost incalculably to the 
dangers of our position. 


Herr von Ribbentrop in that curiously undiplomatic 
speech which he delivered at Leipzig a few weeks ago pointed 
to the recent Anglo-German naval agreement as “the most 
striking proof” against the argument that Germany might 
want to use her regained colonial empire for strategic purposes. 
I wonder how long it would be before the possession of that 
empire with its added “ responsibilities ”’ would be found to 
constitute a conclusive reason for relegating the naval 
agreement to the same scrap heap as the Locarno Treaty ? 

If that is our view in the United Kingdom it is a view 
even more strongly held in those Dominions which as the 
result of the Great War have freed themselves from the 
political menace of a restless and ambitious neighbour. They 
have made it clear not only that they are not prepared to cede 
the territories which they themselves control, but that they 
would regard the cession of Tanganyika as a direct menace 
to their own security. The constitutional structure of the 
British Commonwealth is a thing apart, sui generis. 
But I need not go into its details to convince you that any 
attempt by the Mother Country to put pressure on the 
Dominions to give way on this point, or any action, such as 
the cession of Tanganyika, that would endanger their security, 
might go far to wreck a fabric that depends for its cohesion 
on mutual loyalty and mutual support. So far as Tanganyika 
and the Dominion Mandated Territories are concerned we 
are therefore confronted by objections fundamental to our 
very existence as an Empire. The same considerations do not 
apply to the same extent to the strips of territory forming 
part of the former German colonies of Togoland and the 
Cameroons. Their situation is necessarily governed by the 
decisions which France may take, as to which I shall say a 
word in a moment. 


Meanwhile there is another objection, of a different order, 
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but for us no less convincing. We are concerned in this 
matter not merely with economic or strategical problems 
but with moral responsibilities to populations towards whom 
we have solemnly undertaken special obligations. Those 
obligations we have loyally fulfilled. Those populations have 
now for the best part of twenty years enjoyed an adminis- 
tration which has deliberately put their welfare in the fore- 
front of its policy, which has not only governed them with 
justice and consideration, but has encouraged among them 
the development of such modicum of self-government as they 
can usefully exercise, and the expectation of an eventual 
greater extension of such self government. These people, 
whatever their precise juridical status, have become, in fact, 
part of the living body of our British system. To hand them 
over as part of a political bargain to a State whose con- 
ceptions of the aims and methods of native government, 
as indeed of domestic government, are so fundamentally 
different from our own, would in the eyes of British people 
of all parties, be an infamy to which our conscience and our 
honour could never reconcile itself. 

I cannot imagine that these reasons of a moral order do 
not also carry their weight with you in respect of populations 
that have become imbued with French traditions and have 
learnt to look to France as their mother country. It is 
possible, indeed, that they may weigh more with you than 
the purely strategical reasons, which do not, perhaps, affect 
your security so immediately in regard to Togoland and the 
Cameroons as is the case with us in the other Mandated 
territories. That is for you to judge. ... 


[Space forbids our reproducing the rest of Mr. Amery’s address, which 
indicated the possibility of an alternative solution on the economic side 
in a system of mutual preferential arrangements between the colony 
owning Continental Powers, on the one side, and the non-colony owning 
Powers, including Germany, on the other.—Eprtor, N.R.] 
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ON SPEECH-MAKING 


THE daily report of Parliamentary speeches is constantly 
before our eyes in the newspaper. Lecturers are in their full 
stride. The weekly pulpit never fails. What, then, is to be 
said about the two candidates, the written and the spoken 
speech, in their competition against one another ? 

The first point to be considered is the object of a speech. 
In Parliament it is sometimes delivered, especially from the 
Ministerial Bench, to give information. When this is so, 
there can be little objection to the communication being read 
from a carefully prepared note; for it must be clear and 
strictly precise, and calculated to make one impression upon 
the minds of all who are to read it next day both at home and 
abroad. 

This was recognised in a debate arousing considerable 
interest at the time, which some months ago was initiated in 
the House of Lords by Lord Crawford, himself a master of 
clear, interesting and concise speech. It is different when 
the speaker desires to touch the emotions and to win the 
hearts of his hearers. A cold written speech cannot do that. 
Nor can anybody successfully write out beforehand answers 
to the arguments expected to be produced by the other side 
in a controversy, at the end of which it is for those who have 
listened to form their opinion on the whole encounter. By 
their judgment policies can be shaped, improved, adjusted. 
Some unreality, of course, creeps into this class of debate 
if a matter has already been settled behind the scenes, as is 
now frequently the case. When speeches cannot alter issues, 
it does not much matter whether they are written or spoken ; 
the man who holds a written speech in his hand may be merely 
expounding his own attitude and not so much trying to 
influence his audience as to impress his own supporters, or 
the general public, outside. 

In a debate a relevance to the subject under discussion 
is required of any observations that may be offered if they 
are to be timely and useful. Some speakers in committees 
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and elsewhere are apt to raise points that belong to a previous 
stage. Men and women need to be reminded that once a 
particular question or aspect has been disposed of, it is not 
proper to bring it up again at a later stage. But the speaker 
who has written out his speech will be more inclined to feel a 
kind of loyalty to his own words, and to imagine that it is 
more extravagant than considerate to discard them, even 
though the debate has gone beyond. 

There are different ways of producing speeches whether 
spoken or read. Even if a man’s expression is facile, it does 
not follow that it will be arresting. One who speaks with 
the manner of a bore will become one. Some men speak as 
if there was no audience in front of them, and leave the 
impression that they are delivering themselves of their speech 
like a child reciting its piece at a school performance. Such a 
speech might as well be read. There are, of course, speakers 
who do learn up what they are going to say, though they may 
carefully mask this rather artificial performance, like the 
man who carefully prepares his impromptu remark. 

It is certainly a mistake to suppose that the written speech 
involves preparation and that spoken words do not. The 
latter ought to involve as much preparation—unless, indeed, 
it is in the rough and tumble of debate where no one can 
rehearse a rejoinder to what he has not heard. Dulness is not 
confined to written speeches. The present writer can think 
of the Secretary of an Association who could deliver admir- 
able speeches on its behalf; but he spoke with so little pause 
or vigour that he did not even wait to give his audience time 
to laugh at his excellent jokes. As to jokes in general, in a 
miscellaneous audience no joke tells but an old or obvious 
one: the quickness of the uptake of individuals varies so 
much as to make it risky to indulge in any fresh subtlety of 
humour unless the speaker carefully paves an unmistakable 
way to his witty passages. 

All this means that manner counts for very much, and 
with manner, voice: audibility, too often ignored, is very 
important; a pleasing voice also is a great asset. The 
quality of voice may be a gift of nature, but the charm of tone 
may be cultivated. The late Lord Rosebery had a singular 
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power of dramatic and arresting speech. He knew how to 
raise and lower his voice, how to be, and to look, impressive. 
The manner and the gestures contribute to the spell which 
Mr. Lloyd George creates. But gestures, whether graceful 
or vehement, must be easy and spontaneous, and not laboured 
and artificial. It is not, however, only sparkle that tells; a 
grave manner will succeed if it compels attention. It used 
to be a pleasure to note the lucidity of the long sentences of 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords. There was no awkward 
fear that he might lose his way in them. The writer can 
remember the blushing gratitude with which Lord Curzon 
received a compliment upon the satisfaction which his hearers 
felt in observing every word and every clause fall exactly into 
its proper place. 

Practice makes a great difference. I have heard a capable 
and well-known speaker complaining that he was at a loss 
for something to say after dinner. When he saw my surprise 
he said: ‘I am out of practice. I am not making speeches 
as I used to do. Really, I do not know in the least how to 
begin and what I am going to say to-night.” I need hardly 
add that when the speech was made his whole manner of 
delivery and the way he threw himself into the question 
enchanted his audience. 

The arrival of the typewriter has conduced to reading 
speeches. In old days it must have been difficult enough to 
read an autograph manuscript without confusion and bung- 
ling. One marvels how publishers and compositors did their 
work. 

A fault that attaches to a written speech is that it is not 
easily abbreviated. A few notes jotted down to remind a 
speaker of his headings do not, of course, rank as a written 
speech. In this case the writing does not come between the 
speaker and the audience, and merely constitutes a little aid 
to the former. It is, no doubt, possible for the notes to be 
so elaborate that they verge on the written speech. This 
is to be deprecated, though no harm is done by a few pithy 
sentences written down, not indeed to be solemnly read out, 
but to serve to recall to the speaker himself some neat turn 
that he fears might escape his memory. It was recounted 
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in the debate to which reference has been made that Lord 
Curzon had been able to see Mr. Gladstone “ with the perora- 
tion of his speech on the Second Reading of the first Irish 
Home Rule Bill completely written out, in the palm of his 
hand, on which he relied for the exact perfection of language 
with which he concluded that very notable speech.” But 
it was later added that no one who was not looking on from 
the gallery could have guessed it. 

Turning to sermons, I have ventured to remark that while 
I often hear people say, ‘‘ You will never arrest the attention 
of your congregation if you use notes,” the occasions are 
not few when I have greatly desired that a man, who was 
preaching extempore, had written down beforehand what 
he had to say, first because I should have understood him 
more clearly, and secondly, because I should have felt that 
he was uttering his own real convictions. Speakers are some- 
times carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment and 
come to say things that do not represent the deliberate con- 
victions of their minds and their affections. Though a 
preacher does not receive the stimulus of applause or of 
expressions of dissent, there are other ways in which he 
can learn whether he is carrying his congregation with him 
or losing their interest. He will observe at what points in 
his address the coughing begins or ceases and notice how 
often the eyes of the people are raised to the pulpit, and so on. 
But he must not imagine that the stillness of the people in 
the pews is always an evidence of sympathy; at times it 
merely represents an effort to hear the inaudible. Such 
stillness will not last, if they become hopeless. 

A special reference must be made to the important subject 
of after-dinner speeches, for they are attaining to a greater 
and a greater prominence, and in some respects their character 
and style are changing. There are occasions when some 
public man is entertained at a banquet and all the interest 
centres upon him and his work. At a celebration of this 
character he is expected to make a considerable speech. 
There are many men who cannot rise to the occasion and, 
like Mr. Bonar Law, discard all notes or speak from mere 
jottings on a half sheet of paper. In passing it may be ob- 
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served that it is well for subordinate speakers to remember 
that the one great man is entitled to all the time that can be 
given to him, and that in consequence they should cut short 
what they themselves have to contribute. Something of the 
same kind may be said of the man who proposes the toast of 
the evening at the annual gathering of a well-known association. 
This speech, however, is less strictly personal and the pro- 
poser cannot claim so large a share of the time as a great 
personage recounting some of his life story, and written 
passages of any length are generally out of place. 

Usually, however, the toasts at a banquet are of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and are of more or less equal importance. 
When this is the case the early speakers should not be selfish, 
but remember that time must be left for those who will 
follow them. They will avoid lengthy and ponderous utter- 
ances. Fortunately there are still men among us who can 
speak elegantly and succinctly in an after-dinner speech, 
even if we have few such princes of the art as were Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lord Rosebery. 
It is at gatherings of this kind that the written speech appears 
to be specially inappropriate, for the occasion demands ease 
and charm, and that personal attractiveness which written 
words cannot convey. But too often people who hope to 
hear a good and pleasing speech find themselves listening to a 
written lecture. It is neither good taste nor good manners 
for a speaker to impose his written disquisitions upon his 
fellow guests in this way. He ought not to treat them as an 
audience, for they are meeting in the name of hospitality and 
neighbourliness. And it is an abuse of these for a man to 
inflict heavily written views upon those who are quite glad 
to listen to him, but as to one among many. In after-dinner 
speeches it is a mistake that the now commonly stereotyped 
form should always be followed. Too many speakers are 
inclined to suppose that every speech must begin with some 
little humorous anecdote. Such stories no doubt have their 
appropriate place, but it is not necessary for every speech to 
contain one, nor need it always be found at the beginning. 

It is a pity that at a public meeting those who are invited 
to propose votes of thanks frequently make speeches on the 
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main theme of the occasion. Again and again the effect of a 
good speech is spoilt by the futile, though, it may be, care- 
fully written, remarks of incapable people who cover the same 
ground in an inferior manner, when all the time nothing more 
is required of them except a few sentences expressing spon- 
taneous and courteous gratitude. But even such feeble 
repetition is better than the unprepared awkwardness of 
one who makes the speaker of the evening feel hot all over 
when in a vote of thanks this individual begins to comment 
on the details of the previous speech to which the audience 
has been delighted to listen, and declares that he entirely 
agrees with the sentiments of the speaker in saying that . . . ; 
and then proceeds to express, as a summary of the original 
speech, views that its author could never have urged! A 
chairman, with a manuscript in his hand, may fall into the 
same mistake of anticipating what is going to be said in the 
important speech, his primary duty being to welcome the 
speaker and to help him and his audience to start together in 
an atmosphere of friendly association. Now and then a good- 
hearted chairman can introduce a nervous speaker in such a 
way as to make him feel that he is among friends and not 
confronting a body of critics. Whether such a speaker is 
using a manuscript or daring to burn his boats and face 
his audience without notes, such a kindly act on the chair- 
man’s part will win his lasting gratitude. And experienced 
speakers may well bear in mind the joy and encouragement 
they can give to a young speaker, if they will find something 
to praise in what he has said. Praise, here as elsewhere, 
will go much further than criticism. 

It is futile to tell an inexperienced speaker to model his 
style upon that of somebody else, but he may be urged to 
believe that if he is sincere and takes pains, he need not start 
with the idea that his audience is against him, or that the 
only way of ever insuring his own composure and ease will be 
to read aloud. It is all ta the good that he should be con- 
versant with some of the best English prose, including fine 
speeches if he pleases. But anything in the nature of direct 
imitation will lead to caricature. He must by thought and 
practice and listening to others work out a method for himself, 
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remembering that one fixed way of speaking will not be satis- 
factory. He must in some degree adapt himself to varying 
audiences: what you say to a body of cultured people will 
not suit so well a company of those who have no background 
of knowledge or reading beyond what is provided by super- 
ficial newspapers. The style which suits one generation is 
inappropriate in another. Short sentences and conciseness, 
especially if coupled with a delicate choice of words and 
phrases, are now acceptable ; and the written speech is more 
likely to lead to verbosity and lack of crispness. Compact- 
ness tells more than diffuse oratory. Here lay the charm of 
the style of Lord Oxford. Quotations and literary allusions 
are at present on the whole at a discount, but it would be sad 
if they had to be ruled out as positively impermissible. 

Conviction, sincerity and aloofness from personal motives 
count for more than cleverness and a self-advertising per- 
formance. Think of Lincoln, Hartington, Sir Edward Grey. 
You will find a leader who, without being a good speaker, 
will by insight and force of character carry weight with his 
hearers, and not least so, if he creates the impression that 
the thoughts which he puts into their heads are really their 
own, like a poet who reveals to his readers what they can 
immediately welcome because it appeals directly to their 
own hearts, just as if it has been part of themselves all the 
time. Here the written words will be at a disadvantage. 
Years ago a barrister overheard a discussion among an 
ordinary group of persons who were debating who was the 
best counsel of the time on the Northern Circuit. Some 
brought forward one name, some another. Then it was said : 
‘What about Scarlett (afterwards Lord Abinger)?” The 
others replied: “‘ Oh, he doesn’t count, he’s so lucky, he’s 
always on the right side.” A superlative tribute to the 
great advocate ! He knew how to convince individual jurymen 
one by one. 

Some men by their delightful bearing make one wish to 
agree with them. Others repel. ‘That is unanswerable,” 
you say to yourself, ‘‘ but I should like to vote against him.” 
And, of course, there are personal antipathies. The present 
writer was going to offer some criticism of the views of an 
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important politician, and running across a friend who carried 
weight on the particular subject, asked him whether he 
would be kind enough carefully to listen to what he himself 
was going to say, and, if he agreed, to give his support. ‘“‘ Tell 
me what is your point.” ‘I am going to try to counter the 
idea of So-and-so...” “So-and-so?” ‘“ Yes, by urging 

” “Qh, if you are going to oppose So-and-so, I'll vote 
for you.” 

On a general survey of the whole art of speech-making, 
in all its varieties of preparation and delivery, this may 
probably be contended with truth: Provided that a man 
possesses an adequate power of expressing himself and knows 
his subject and something of the broader issues surrounding 
it, in the end it is his personality which counts for most. 


B. Norwic. 


LONDON LORE 


BETWEEN Marble Arch and Stanhope Gate lies buried one of 
London’s treasures. It is just a lump of stone—Osulf’s 
Stone—probably originally the sepulchral slab of some Saxon 
leader, and before London became a separate municipality 
it was the meeting-place of the folk-moot of the hundred of 
Ossulston, which comprised most of Middlesex from Stepney 
on the east to far up the Thames on the west. 

The County Court was held at the stone for centuries, for 
in 1399 the serjeant of the manor of Harmondsworth paid 
2s. 6d. to the sheriff of Middlesex to be excused from 
attendance at Ossulston for that year, while in 1423 com- 
plaint was made of the obstruction of the Shireway at 
Islington, by which the king’s lieges were accustomed to go 
to Ossulston in the vill of Westminster for their County 
Courts. 

By the seventeenth century its purpose was forgotten 
and it came to be called ‘‘ the stone where soldiers are shot,” 
i.e., for desertion. Two Dutch soldiers were shot there in 
1691. 

In 1822 Osulf’s Stone was covered up as being too deeply 
embedded for convenient removal. 


C. P. 


to 


“TIP AND RUN” 


Exact y fifty years ago the Government of India wrote as 
follows to the Punjab Government, whose cares then extended 
to the Indo-Afghan border :— 

It appears to the Government of India that the time has arrived 
when it becomes of extreme importance that an effort be made to bring 
under our control and, if possible, to organize, for purposes of defence 
against external aggression, the great belt of independent tribal territory 
which lies along our North-Western frontier, and which hitherto has 
been allowed to remain a formidable barrier against ourselves. 


That was in 1887, when a period of “ Russian menace ”’ 
had come and gone, but not for ever. Perhaps it seemed 
a pity that a sentence so nicely rounded should lose its point, 
so it was allowed to remain as true in each succeeding year 
as it had been twelve months before, and tribal incursion 
and outrage, followed duly by punitive expeditions, continued 
to keep the polish on the edge of its truth. Between 1919 
and 1923 its concluding phrases gained special significance 
from tribal activities in the Third Afghan War and the 
Waziristan campaign. In 1930 the Afridis over-ran a large 
part of the Peshawar District, badly scared the Hindu 
bazars, and even worried the War Office with controversy 
about eligibility for the General Service Medal. But the main 
road from Peshawar to Kohat, in British territory, still crosses 
the isthmus of a large tribal peninsula thrusting itself forth 
against British India, and hereabouts an Englishwoman and 
her armed escort were waylaid and robbed a few months 
ago. . 

In 1932 an emergency column had to escort the Chitral 
Relief and the returning garrison because of uppishness 
among the Shamozai, and these received prolonged discipline 
from the air. Yet trouble in the same region three years 
later resulted in the death of our Political Agent and other 
casualties. 

In 1933 a small tribal army briefly invaded Afghanistan 
from our side of the border ; the bombing of naughty Bajauris’ 
villages unhappily coincided with a silly season in England, 
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and provoked a letter from Mr. George Lansbury; and an 
expedition was sent against the Upper Mohmands with the 
ostensible purpose of protecting the Lower. Financial rather 
than military ideas curtailed it, but we learned that the 
offending Baezai, Khwaezai, Musa Khel and so on had 
penitently promised to be good for quite a long time. A 
new road was driven into their territory, and it was announced 
that “‘ complete arrangements have been arrived at with the 
Halimzai, Isa Khel and Burhan Khel to protect the road.” 

In 1935 these same Isa Khel and Burhan Khel attacked 
the road, and so began the hostilities that culminated in the 
disaster to Captain Meynell’s little force, his posthumous 
V.C., and the distribution of a bowler hat or two. 

Throughout the summer of 1936 Afridi pickets, posted 
in contravention of their agreement with the Government, 
were cocking snooks at us from hills commanding a military 
station in the Khyber. They had burnt a school, fired a few 
shots, and dissuaded the Government from continuing a 
new road into the Tirah from Ali Masjid. It is unquestion- 
able, I believe, that some of their Maliks had willingly agreed 
to the road-building and appreciated the use they would 
be able to make of it ; but I saw Dr. Khan Sahib, second-in- 
command of the Pathan Red Shirts, quietly shaking with 
laughter when the Indian Legislative Assembly was told 
that the Afridis had asked for the road. However that 
may be, the tribal intransigents repudiated the first under- 
taking given for their good behaviour, and their pickets 
remained till December. 

Several months earlier a 14-year-old Hindu girl was led 
away from her home in Bannu (British territory) to be 
converted to Islam and married to a tribesman. Pressure 
by the British authorities secured her surrender to a guardian 
appointed by Government, pending litigation about her 
future. The offending Moslems tried to over-awe the Court 
or the litigants by hostile demonstration, but judgment went 
in favour of the girl’s parents. Presumably the tribesmen 
disputed the Court’s jurisdiction, preferring the rough-and- 
ready justice of their own jirgas; but an obscure villager 
from Ipi had already turned himself into a fakir as champion 
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of Islam against this “ offence to its rights and laws.” The 
Tori Khel Wazirs had seldom given the Government trouble, 
but he found them ready to listen to him, and they were 
soon making mischief. 

The result is recent, present and probably future history, 
a tale of abnormal casualties, and danger lest we continue 
to be needlessly complacent about them. For obvious but 
quite insufficient reasons there is no comparison between 
the public’s reactions to the murder of an I.C.S. official in 
Bengal and its acceptance of a dozen officers’ deaths in action 
in the opposite corner of India. Yet presumably the effect 
on their kith and kin is much the same, save that the civilian’s 
widow seems to get a bigger pension and/or compassionate 
allowance. 

Two columns of troops marched into the difficult, treach- 
erous country where the Tori Khels were supposed to be 
spoiling for trouble. Officially the force was only “ showing 
the flag,” not punitive. The tribesmen gave it a short, 
sharp knock under conditions appropriate to their own kind 
of fighting. The force was withdrawn, and stronger action 
planned. The Tori Khels were told that the Army would 
drive a road into their territory, and the R.A.F. would deal 
with any concentrations of tribesmen observed within a 
prescribed area; they were therefore warned to remove 
their families, and preferably themselves also, to other parts. 
They resisted the road scarcely at all, either because its 
builders had a formidable escort or because they saw that 
it should serve their commerce well. The Fakir of Ipi went 
off to the Shaktu Valley, outside the proscribed zone, and 
was there reported to have had pneumonia while the road 
marched on most admirably. But apparently difficulties 
of terrain, finance and Mahsud sensitiveness deflected it 
eastwards into British territory from its southernmost point 
in Tori Khel country, and for the moment at any rate the 
authorities gave up the idea of carrying it into the heart of 
the mischief, up the Khaisora defile. One of the escort 
brigades returned to peace stations in February, and after 
nominally accepting certain penalties the Tori Khels were 
allowed to re-occupy their proscribed villages. 
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The Government of India—always strangely shy of 
justifying its defence expenditure—then repented of its 
previous spell of candour to the taxpayer, and for some weeks 
the public were left to infer what it liked from rumours of 
continued disturbance, unusual troop movements, and the 
death in ambush of two more officers. Finally it became 
clear that the Fakir’s pneumonia had not weakened his nerve 
nor the Shaktu Valley his activity. By kidnapping and 
murdering a number of Hindus his followers ill repaid the 
sympathy of Congress politicians in Hindustan. A lashkar 
recruited from various Mahsud clans attacked armoured 
cars, lorries and infantry on a road far south of the Shaktu 
(still farther from the Khaisora), killed seven more officers 
and 22 men, and even forced down an escorting aircraft. 


For the present it seems that the greater part of Waziristan, 
North and South, is bubbling and boiling. It may be of 
interest, then, to quote an article in the Journal of the United 
Services Institute of India, printed about four years ago. 
It appeared under the pseudonym ‘“ Mouse,” familiar nick- 
name of a brilliant young officer on Sir Philip Chetwode’s 
staff. 


Of Waziristan (he said) it is impossible to write without heat. Never 
in any of our possessions except Ireland have we behaved so 
incoherently. We have had no settled policy, have blown hot and 
cold, have cajoled and cursed, bribed and beaten, and now, ten years 
after the occupation of its highlands. . . . Following upon a triennial 
series of costly punitive expeditions we at last took the bull by the 
horns in 1920 and decided to occupy the place. We established im- 
pregnable strongholds, we built roads, we reoccupied the badly-treated 
Wana, and we continue to build roads. We now enlist Mahsuds and 
employ the tribes in civilised employment. Waziristan is British 
territory—for about 500 yards on each side of the motor roads. 

Yet in spite of all these efforts and the great expenditure the 
heart of Waziristan is to any military officer terra incognita. Why ? 
Admittedly one can take a few khassadars as an escort and prowl 
round the adjacent hills, and that one meets with great hospitality 
and friendliness. But there are great dark patches. If we do control 
the country—a supposition which I personally consider doubtful— 
why can’t we move about more? Why can’t I go outside my barbed 
wire at night ? Why can’t I take my company for a week-end in the 
hills away from the office, Brigadiers, telephones, clerks and all the 
other things that prevent me from being tactically mobile ? 
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If permission would be granted to the young company commander 
to move about on company training (his only pigeon in this over- 
administered age) on the condition that he passed colloquial Pushtoo 
and that his C.O. recommended him as not being a congenital idiot, 
I guarantee that not only would it lead to military efficiency but that 
it would have an incalculable political effect. There might be some 
regrettable incidents, but these, I contend, would be minor in com- 
parison with the annual ballyhoo which occurs whenever a fakir goes 
bolshy. 

We are now the conquerors (sic) of Waziristan, and our only desire 
is peace. There are no commercial, no political and no religious 
advantages to be wrung from that barren land. The most extreme 
sections of political opinion in England will applaud any effort to 
improve the conditions of life and employment for the people in this 
sadly derelict portion of the Empire. There seems to be nothing to 
prevent an amiable forward policy except our imperial ingrowing 
toe-nails. Recent unrest in Waziristan shows that we are diffident, 
and so long as we are too timid to grasp the bull by the horns, so long 
to peace on the frontier ! 

But ‘“ Mouse’? was concerned less with particular events 
and accurate prophecy than with the general problem of the 
Government’s tribal policy. India’s frontier thereabouts is 
the Durand line, the real Indo-Afghan border, and none 
other is recognized internationally as the limit of British 
responsibility. Yet British-Indian administration touches 
that line nowhere save within the boundaries of the Khyber 
Road and at the far end of the narrow Kurram corridor to 
Parachinar. All else along the border, on our side of it, 
within the sphere of our international and imperial obliga- 
tions, is the so-called independent tribal territory: a belt 
of country much bigger than the North-West Frontier 
Province, yet none so large for all that. And for want of 
any better name to give them in such an anomaly, we call 
its inhabitants “ British-protected subjects ”’ (ironical cheers 
and laughter). Perhaps this is as good a reason as any other 
why these folk within our borders are almost annually at war 
with us in one part or another, and why we bomb, shell and 
machine-gun them in return. 

For the trouble seems to be that we cannot make up our 
minds just how independent they are supposed to be; so 
we try to have it both ways, and get neither. We insist on 
their remaining independent under conditions creating a 
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casus of the belli which their independence is intended to 
avoid. Let’s see how it works. 

(a) They are independent tribes. They are free, there- 
fore, to live their lives in their own peculiar way, men of 
blood and iron as they are. We leave them to their rude 
often savage customs, their murderous feuds. Within our 
frontier, in this very India, on the threshold of relatively 
prosperous bazars governed by Britain’s very different laws, 
they are at liberty to go about armed to the teeth, and we 
are content that thousands of them do. We even provide 
them with the means of buying arms and ammunition, by 
way of bribing them not to use their purchases against us! 
We enlist many of them in the Frontier Constabulary and 
the Army, and turn them into good soldiers; and there are 
other reasons for supposing that they would make citizens 
no worse than their neighbours in the N.W.F.P. and the 
Punjab, if they had the same inducements and opportunities. 
But they are independent, so it is not for us to apply these 
inducements. On the contrary, they must enjoy the privilege 
of stewing in their own juice. They must cherish the freedom 
of their isolation in their barren hills and valleys. If they 
like (and they do) they can come down into Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu, the Punjab and Hindustan to earn by labour what 
their own land denies them; but we cannot do more than 
that for them. It is not for us to help them with irrigation, 
encourage them in agricultural development, assist their 
economic betterment, enlighten their ignorance, and so rid 
them of bigotry and fanaticism. 

(b) Independent, did you say? Yes, but, of course, 
we have our responsibilities, and these end on the Durand 
line, not on the administrative border on this side of the 
tribal area. The tribesmen’s poverty, needs and untamed 
spirits are their own affair ; but certainly we must discipline 
them if, in their independent fashion, they seek an outlet 
that we cannot approve of. Those terrible rogues Ajaib 
Khan, Badshah Gul and Abdullah Jan have absconded to 
Afghanistan, where, of course, we cannot and do not want 
to touch them. But let them once start trouble again in 
their own independent country, and we will blow their villages 
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to bits. “It is clearly impossible,” says the Peshawar 
Secretariat, “to permit a gang of desperadoes not only to 
establish themselves comfortably in close proximity to the 
border of a civilized country, but to use their place of 
harbourage as the base of their incursions.” 

Quite. But it is just as clearly difficult to prevent them if, 
while we thus proclaim our rights and obligations, we also 
consider their refuge so independent and sacrosanct that 
indirect and impermanent methods of tackling them there 
must suffice. We “larn them” by bombing their homes, 
crops and pastures after duly warning them; or a couple 
of brigades march into their country, not with the smallest 
hope of catching the ringleaders except by accident, but to 
punish their followers, teach them wisdom, and _ collect 
entirely meretricious bonds for their future virtue. The 
Sappers do miracles of road-building, for roads have acquired 
a mysterious magic in the language of frontier policy, and 
anyhow they are always useful. A number of officers and 
men are killed; there may have been budding geniuses or 
potential Field-Marshals among them. Communiqués 
announce hopefully that the “enemy” (those British- 
protected subjects) are believed to have suffered worse. 
Their head-men are summoned into conference with the 
General and the Political Agent, not as delegates of a sovereign 
belligerent, or combatants in a civil war, but as rebellious 
offenders against a Government suddenly revealed to be 
their Government, whatever may have been said about their 
status. They are told that they have been very, very naughty 
and disobedient people ; that they now have a lovely new 
road to assist their communications and commerce; and 
that they must do this, that and such-and-such in grateful 
contrition. They say they will, or at any rate will try. Then 
their tribal independence is abruptly remembered again ; 
the troops march back again lock, stock and barrel; soon 
all is in readiness for the umpteenth repetition of the same 
performance during the next shooting season; and there 
remains on record, still true in part to-day, the opinion 
ventured by Lord Lytton sixty years ago :— 


I object to the system because it perpetuates a system of semi- 
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barbarous reprisal ; because we lower ourselves to the ideas of right 
and might common to our barbarous neighbours ; rather than endeavour 
to raise them to our own ideas ; because it seldom touches the guilty, 
and generally falls more heavily on the innocent ; because its natural 
tendency is to perpetuate animosity rather than lead up to good 
relations ; because as a rule it leaves no permanent mark. 


Such, then, seems to have been our tip-and-run method, 
with occasional variations, for successive decades. Heaven 
knows what its cumulative cost has been, in terms of Indian 
finance. Some military and civil experts have been bold 
enough to analyse it critically. They say it is a poor way of 
controlling or serving our subjects, if they are subjects, or of 
securing the frontier and upholding prestige. Perhaps it 
is a pity that we ever went beyond the Indus—in many ways 
a more natural frontier than either the Durand line or the 
administrative border. We may regret it if The Round 
Table’s recent foreboding is ever justified, and the tribesmen 
then exploit our military preoccupations in the West, the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. We may live to see the 
advance turned to strange account if the north-west bloc 
of autonomous Moslem provinces looks to the Islamic west 
rather than to the Hindu majority ruling from New Delhi. 
Presumably Lord Linlithgow contemplated a retreat to the 
Indus when he toyed with the idea (as rumour has it) of gaily 
shifting the main weight of Indian defence to the Burmese 
swamps. But this is no time for ideas like any of these, and 
anyhow we have the example of Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
achievement in Baluchistan. So the critics argue that if 
we wish to maintain the Durand line as the Indian border: 
it is equally wrong (a) to do more than we have done for the 
tribesmen on our side of the line, (b) to allow their territory 
to remain a spitfire-hornets’ nest, and (c) to waste good 
lives on ephemeral excursions towards the line without any 
attempt at real consolidation. 

If there is substance in the dreams of soldiers and officials 
endowed with imagination, the alternative to this state of 
things is a choice between two constructive policies or an 
amalgam of them. 

(1) We can say: “‘ The Durand line is our frontier de jure : 
we must proceed at once to make it so de facto.” According 
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to ‘‘ Mouse,” we would tell Afghanistan what we proposed 
to do and seek her co-operation and understanding ; for our 
tribal area has seldom if ever been strictly and congenially 
neutral in her dynastic quarrels. We would warn the tribes, 
too; work hard at propaganda to assure them that they will 
benefit in the long run; invite them to accept the situation 
and bury the tomahawk. A few of them might, but most 
would probably do the opposite, partly because we have 
seldom convinced them that we mean what we say for any 
length of time. Hence the army and insignia of occupation 
would have to be large and as impressive as we can make 
them. The army would penetrate the country up to the 
international border by all strategic lines of advance, and 
establish tactical strong-points all along the frontier and 
its own communications. The insignia of occupation would 
be not only disarmament of the tribes, plentiful roads for 
military transport and tribal commerce, but also generous 
schemes of irrigation, hospitals, the broadcasting that has 
served the N.W.F.P. so well, etc. The tribesmen’s arms 
would be turned willy-nilly into plough-shares where they 
seemed excessive, and every effort would be made to secure 
fruit a hundredfold to them alone from the ploughing and 
improved cultivation of their newly-irrigated land, and from 
new fields for wage-labour (cf. Chitral’s delighted interest 
in our recent revelations of what it can do with special, high- 
altitude wheat and barley). We would give them an adminis- 
tration assimilated, wherever possible, to their own traditions. 
The jirga, for example, would remain the Court of first 
instance. 

(2) But the financial cost of all this (it is argued) would 
so far exceed what India can afford at any one time that a 
long view of future saving would be impracticable. And 
would it really solve the problem, or merely push it away 
among the hills on the actual frontier? It overlooks one 
obvious and vital purpose—from our point of view—of 
tribal independence. On the Afghan side of the frontier 
there are tribes like ours. Maps mean nothing to them, 
arbitrary boundaries little. If they were to blow in on us 
the affair would be international, and that would make 
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matters worse: we could not possibly chase and chasten 
them as we pursued the Afridis, say, after their inroads in 
1930. But it is true that for some years the Afghan Govern- 
ment seems to have had them well in hand—better than we 
appear to have controlled ours. Perhaps we could fall back 
on a close-border policy suitably liberalized. From 4,000 
to 6,000 Afridi families come down into Peshawar and beyond 
every year to earn their winter’s keep. The threat that we 
will prohibit this migration has been enough, at times, to 
check mischief by the tribe at large. Then strengthen the 
Frontier Constabulary, with a proportionate saving (possibly) 
in the Army Budget. Re-occupy, equip and greatly extend 
the Mohmand blockade line, or something like it, along the 
present administrative border. Make it clear to the tribes- 
men beyond peradventure that hostile bodies coming across 
this line will be hit very hard indeed, and that armed men 
within rifle-range of it may be fired at: otherwise never, 
never harass them in their own territory as we do now. Open 
special courses of appropriate instruction for those their 
kith and kin now settled with Government pensions in British 
India, and send these to preach the gospel of co-operation 
in tribal country (we do a little of this sort to-day, in emer- 
gencies). Invite or even urge the tribesmen to come along 
peaceably and avail themselves of greatly enlarged facilities 
for trade, employment, vocational training and the like in 
British India. They will be required in advance to pay 
for these facilities, and for entry into British India, with 
the permanent surrender of arms in stated quantities, and 
with returnable sureties for their good behaviour both there 
and in their homes. When they have come, treat them as 
ordinary, equal, proud citizens, and above all break down their 
present distrust. Encourage them to improve their own 
internal trade-routes, irrigation and general standards of 
living with the help of technicians, doctors and other trained 
men sent among them on loan for the purpose—preferably 
men of their own stamp, and anyhow people in whom they 
have confidence, not “ politicals.”” Get them, if they will, to 
pay for this help also with an agreed measure of disarma- 
ment; and give them a good price in return for whatever 
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they wish to sell us. Strive always for peaceful penetra- 
tion of their own territory by virtue of influence and services 
which they appreciate, not by “ political” guile; for that 
very word, borrowed from the name of the Political Service 
under the Government of India, has passed into the frontier’s 
vernacular as a synonym for sharp practice. 

Here, then, are two alternative policies. The advocates 
of each think it better than the other, but are convinced that 
either of them is preferable in every way to current methods. 
They over-lap, of course, since the proposals for tribal relief 
are postulates of both. Their difference is that the first 
prefers a speedy settlement, with risks and heavy temporary 
expenditure, to patient and risky reliance on the tribesmen’s 
voluntary amenability. Present events in Waziristan suggest 
themselves as an occasion for considering once more whether 
the merits of the two plans might not be combined against 
their defects. In times of international crisis we cannot be 
sure, at any rate, that a small Army is rich in talent enough 
to spare men like Godfrey Meynell in a perpetual series of 
domestic escapades that settle nothing whatever. 


Patrick LACEY. 


ENGLAND, AUSTRIA AND THE HABSBURG 
PROBLEM 


Every single problem in European Diplomatic History 
is intimately and organically bound up with the central 
question of European equilibrium? The Great Powers who 
decide the fate of mankind, whatever else they do in their 
geographical and historical ignorance, must make up their 
minds, first of all, on this: if they want to re-establish the 
Equilibrium of the Western World and save Civilisation 
from the utter collapse which threatens it, they must 
reorganise Central Europe in such a way that this can 
contribute to the peace of the Continent, instead of disturbing 
it continuously. 

European equilibrium has been destroyed by the Great 
War on the battlefield. But the power of England was 
such after the Armistice, in 1919, that intelligent statesman- 
ship and geographical knowledge, combined with a minimum 
of psychological insight into the nature of the peoples com- 
posing the Danubian Monarchy, could have saved European 
equilibrium for several generations. Had Mr. Lloyd George 
not confused Transylvania with Pennsylvania, as he had 
confused Silesia with Cilicia, or had Lord Curzon given more 
attention to the psychology of the new national movements 
in Eastern Europe and in the Muslim East, it would certainly 
have been possible to persuade France and Italy not to 
attempt the things they did in the Danubian Valley and 
in the Near East. Especially had Mr. Lloyd George won 
over President Wilson to an intelligent understanding of the 
real needs of Central Europe, Germany might be now a more 
decent member of the European Family, and the Danubian 
Monarchy, re-shaped and re-adapted to the elemental needs 
of her nationalities, might have become an ally of the 
British Empire. 

The attitude of England towards Austria in 1937 will 
probably decide the fate of Central Europe. It is vain to 
argue in the House of Commons that’ British responsibilities 
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outside Europe are so tremendous that it is beyond the power 
of the Foreign Office to control events in Europe. The 
destiny of England is, for good or for evil, a part of European 
destiny. British Ministers may repudiate responsibility for 
the fate of Central Europe, History will make them 
responsible before the coming generations for whatever 
happens in Europe. The war destroyed the equilibrium 
of the world in 1919; British Diplomacy might power- 
fully contribute to save Europe from herself in 1937. The 
European mind is so terribly divided against itself that 
only the reasonableness of the Anglo-Saxon can inject into 
it that elemental decency, which alone can secure inter- 
national relationships. All the small nations of Europe look 
to England for diplomatic guidance, Austria more so than 
any other nation. 

The Austrian Problem can be stated in simple terms: 
it is a question of life or death to the small nations of Central 
Europe to preserve Austrian independence from the immense 
absorbing power of German expansion. And it is impossible 
to save Austria unless you give to the Austrian people 
economic security, moral strength and political certitude as 
regards the future. Unless Austria becomes the nucleus of 
an economic federation in the Valley of the Middle Danube, 
Germany will gradually or suddenly invade Austria at the 
very moment when the British Empire or France have serious 
troubles outside Europe. To look upon such an eventuality 
with the sympathetic eyes of Mr. Garvin, who advocates 
German leadership in the Danubian Valley, is the height of 
inconscience. German leadership in Austria and Hungary, 
combined with a control of all the economic resources of the 
Danubian River and its ramifications, means also military 
control and strategic leadership. To turn Austria and 
Hungary over to the Nazis means to justify Hitler in all 
he has done. 

Many people on the Continent suspect British diplomacy 
of deliberately helping the German policy of the absorption 
of Central Europe, in order to get rid of German competition 
outside Europe. This is certainly true of a certain section 
of the London daily press, which has come out openly for 
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the Anschluss. But it is less true of British public opinion 
as a whole, which will ultimately decide the attitude of the 
Foreign Office. British public opinion is restless about the 
whole world situation, and undoubtedly wishes to restrict 
British military responsibilities to the area which directly 
affects the security of the Empire. There is no doubt that 
nobody in England wants to mobilise a single soldier for the 
sake of Austria or Hungary, and that even Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Little Entente seem troublesome elements from the 
British point of view. 

Nevertheless, the essential question is not, at least not 
yet, the military aspect of the Danubian imbroglio. The 
more immediate and urgent problem is moral and diplomatic 
initiative. Had Mr. Eden used half of his wits in the solution 
of the Austrian problem, instead of committing the mistakes 
he made in Abyssinia, he would have earned the gratitude 
of Europe. The historian is obliged to be truthful in his 
statement of facts, and the fact remains that Mr. Eden has 
created more disequilibrium in the European mind than all 
the Foreign Secretaries since 1878. If the continent of 
Europe is in despair about the future, it is due as much to 
Mr. Eden as to Europe’s own stupidity. 

Austria will remain for some time to come the touchstone 
of European intelligence. The choice between Hitler and 
Otto in the near future is not to be avoided. It should be 
remembered that Vienna is the real centre of the culture of 
the German-speaking world. Berlin is a parvenu in cultural 
and spiritual matters, while Vienna is the city which has 
nourished the greatest German minds, creative artists and 
writers such as Mozart, Beethoven, Grillparzer, Hoffmanns- 
thal, and many others who would have starved to death in 
Prussia, where the spirit was never free. The Prussians 
only tolerated servile minds, such as Hegel, who manufactured 
the theory of the absolute State as incarnation of the Absolute 
in Metaphysics, on which the Nazi regime lives. Fichte 
used his great abilities to poison the German mind with 
idiotic assumptions about the Germans as the Chosen People 
of the Godhead, to rule the world. 

Though Austria deserves to be saved from Prussia in 
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the interest of European culture, as an inspiring source of 
artistic and literary excellence, it is not the cultural point of 
view which will appeal to the British middle classes, whose 
influence is all important in political matters. The thing 
which might educate the British middle classes towards an 
intelligent appreciation of the Austrian problem as a pivotal 
question from the British point of view, is the argument that 
if Austria and Hungary become German provinces for all 
purposes which matter, the British Empire will be at war 
very soon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, posing as a moralist 
in his T'wenty-five Years, devotes several chapters to the ques- 
tion of European equilibrium, of which Britain was the driving 
force as long as the Foreign Office was under the control of 
superior minds. But even Grey confesses that the lone hand 
of Britain could not intrude into the jealousies and rivalries 
of the Great Powers, because not one of them believed that 
Britain was disinterested. This statement was made by 
Grey in connection with the Turkish problem, in 1908. But 
it is true to-day in all European affairs. Why should Britain 
be disinterested in any question? It would be the height 
of political and diplomatic folly to be disinterested. It is 
the duty of the British Government to carefully watch the 
developments in all questions of immediate or remote 
significance to the equilibrium of the world. The Empire is 
responsible for the equilibrium of Western civilisation because 
it has become the focus of all hopes, all dreams about a better 
future for the progressive forces struggling now for the 
mastership of West and East in World Politics. 

What about Austria and Hungary—that’s the question. 
British diplomacy badly needs a Toscanini to conduct 
the orchestra of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for the task allotted to all successful empires in history : 
to organise the world’s peace, to preside in impartial mood 
over the quarrels of the world, and to prevent these inevitable 
quarrels to degenerate into conflagration. 

It is too late to lament upon facts which cannot be altered. 
But it should be still possible to draw a lesson from the facts. 
There is probably no one in this country who hates the 
Austrians or the Hungarians. The English are the fairest 
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nation towards the small countries in Europe, and Scan- 
dinavians, Dutch, Swiss, Baltic States, as well as Austrians 
and Hungarians, give their wholehearted support to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, into which they would 
enter without one single hour’s hesitation if the Empire 
would admit them on the same footing as the Dominions, by 
simply taking the vacant place of the utterly hopeless League 
of Geneva. This is a dream, but the fact remains that 
British diplomacy could count upon the support of all the 
small nations of the world in any intelligent attempt to lead 
mankind. 

Austria and Hungary are so intimately linked up in 
history that no solution can be imagined for the former which 
would not immediately affect the fate of the latter. Should 
Austria go Nazi, Hungary would assume that England had 
renounced her influence in Europe with finality and the pro- 
British Magyars would be utterly lost. Already millions of 
gold marks are poured into the pro-German press of Hungary, 
into the most hateful propaganda against the democracies 
of the West, and the pamphlets printed in Hamburg have 
been the object of public discussion in the Parliament of 
Budapest. As regards Vienna, Schuschnigg still has control 
of the political machinery in Austria, with the help of the 
Catholic Church. But having relied upon Mussolini until 
recently, he must have sleepless nights since his conference 
in Venice with the Duce, who seems to be tired of his self- 
created diplomatic isolation and seems willing to give up 
Austria to German expansion. If Mussolini still tries to 
soothe the Magyars with rhetoric, I do not believe that 
Hungary will be stupid enough to follow a path which must 
lead to Pan-Germanism in the Danubian Valley. How to 
avoid this danger is the task of the Western Powers. 

The Habsburg problem has not been sufficiently under- 
stood in England since the Compromise of 1867 between 
Austria and Hungary. In 1848-49 Kossuth tried to bring 
about a situation which would have led towards a democratic 
re-shaping of the Danubian peoples, had England not advised 
the Hungarians to give in, and to surrender to the Habsburgs, 
still very strong in the Councils of Europe. Count Andrassy, 
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Sen., the friend of Lord Beaconsfield, practically followed 
British advice when he dedicated his life, once forfeited on 
Kossuth’s side, to the Habsburg Monarchy. To reproach 
the Magyars with their one-sided policy since 1867, their 
short-sighted alliance with Germany, their provincialism in 
international matters, seems to me unfair. After all, Hungary 
once offered the throne of St. Stephen to England, when 
Kossuth in his despair turned his eyes towards the British 
Government, in 1849. Lord Palmerston had no sympathy for 
Kossuth, and the pro-British cause in Hungary was defeated 
by Britain herself. In 1918-19, again, pro-British Hungarians 
offered to the British Government to take a lead in Hungarian 
affairs. In vain. Lord Curzon turned down the attempts 
to interest British capital in Hungary. In Austria, with 
the help of the still existing League of Geneva, British capital 
took a hand. But the one intelligent thing which could 
secure British economic control of the key positions in the 
Danubian Valley was never done. The tobacco monopoly, the 
match monopoly, the control of the railways in the Middle- 
Danubian countries could have been in the hands of the 
British since the Great War, had any British statesman 
made up his and his colleagues’ mind that the equilibrium of 
Europe depended upon the Danubian situation as much as upon 
the Belgian and Dutch problem. Once you recognise the 
fundamental principles of European equilibrium, however 
abstract they seem from the outset, you know what to do 
for the sake of Europe. La Pensée abstraite crée I Action, 
said a great thinker, and this philosophical principle is 
still valid, even in world politics. If you despise principles 
and decide to “ muddle through” the world imbroglio, 
you might have a chance to survive the struggle for 
supremacy among the natural forces which dominate 
international politics, but only if you know by intuition 
what to do next. 

Austria is anxious to have the Habsburgs back as 
soon as possible. So are the great majority of Hungarians. 
To argue that the Habsburgs have exhausted their usefulness 
in history is a futile begging of the question. The Habsburgs 
are the only alternative to Hitler’s gang, and though I am 
democratic enough in my heart, I prefer Otto to Hitler, 
the young man with a great tradition to the traditionless 
Nazis with their half-baked ideology. The Nazis are not 
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even the true Germans. The real Nordics are the Scan- 
dinavians of Viking descent, whose blood has been infused 
into the Anglo-Saxons more than to the Prussians, who are 
half-Slavonic. A Prussian General is much nearer in blood 
to Stalin than to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. And a Viking 
girl is much more Germanic in Stockholm or Copenhagen or 
Oslo than any girl walking behind the Swastika. The 
Habsburgs are supranational: they have German, French, 
Spanish blood, and they represent European traditions of 
diplomacy with all their faults, but also their outstanding 
qualities. 

Otto is a nice boy of 24, whose mind is open to the social 
and economic problems of the post-War age; his education 
in the hands of Benedictine monks has been first class ; his 
interest in the life of simple people genuine ; his eagerness to 
study all matters affecting the fate of mankind is really 
touching, when one considers what young people at the age 
of 24 usually prefer to do with their leisure hours. Otto is 
a charming citizen of the world, more radically minded in 
social matters than those who dislike the Habsburgs because 
of their past reactionary reputation, as many people do, 
who think in terms of a remote past, who remember the 
Spanish etiquette of the Court of Vienna, which Otto has 
never accepted for himself. And the ex-Empress Zita, still 
conscious of her immense loss, will not influence the future 
destiny of Austria and Hungary, even if Otto ascends the 
throne of his ancestors in her life-time. The new generation 
has a good champion in Otto, who wrote his thesis at Louvain 
University on the agricultural problem in Austria, and is 
very keen on all questions which affect the welfare of the 
farmers and the working class. His attachment to the 
Church is a good sign in a faithless age; nobody will deny 
the necessity of the religious attitude towards life in those 
who are called upon to influence the lives of millions of 
people. 

Instead of opposing the ascent of a highly intelligent 
young man with an old tradition of responsibility, the British 
people, who are in love with their own Monarchy, should 
welcome Otto von Habsburg as a friend willing to listen to 
British advice and to follow the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in all matters upon which depends the re-shaping of 
European equilibrium. The Habsburgs committed suicide by 
not following the advice of the British in 1908 and 1914. 
Otto knows it and he will not make the same mistake. 


May, 1937. Feurx VALYI 


POEM 


JAZZ MACABRE 
WitH SAXOPHONE OBBLIGATO. 


IRATE inspector electrifies tramcar’s 


County-court musings with Marxian rancour : 
* Pick it your ticket up—I’m not your flunkey!”’ 


6 


“Yah,” shrieks the parakeet, 
monkey. 
Boodilum foozelum 
Florem and gorem 
Ahoy ! 


Crooners erotic, hot numbers ecstatic, 


pah,” squeaks the 


Bones in the basement and spooks in the attic, 


Sky-scrapers rocking, securities flopping, 


Dance till you’re dropping, no stopping, is topping! 


Rumpity-tum 
Bumpity-bum 
Boom ! 


Multi-controllers, dictators and bosses, 
Supermen, blackshirts, communist cusses, 
Pacifist warlords, hooligan aces, 
Hold-ups joy-rides razor-blade slashes. 

Slanging haranguing 

Banging and whanging 

Hurroar ! 


World-smirk of a toothsome near-nudity 
Hails twen-cent idol Publicity ; 
From June till October we strip to recover 
That Zulu complexion all over. 

Undies and sundaes 

And Fridays to Mondays 

Galore ! 
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Tanks it and cranks it among the caristocracy : 
It’s a long way to Arcadia 
In a world made safe for bureaucracy. 

Rumba carumba 

Streamlines a beamline 

Gee-whizzz ! 


10-getters agog for a ramp, 

Gold-diggers all out for a vamp, 

Push-bikers hikers non-descript blighters 

And ... ‘‘ please will you call at the bank!” 
O waly up the spout 
And waly down the sink 
My gear’s a gane! 


Speed-merchant air-minded O.K. 
Say ‘‘ Shell,” and there’s nothing to pay. 
Let the joke pass, step on the gas: 
New York and we'll call it a day. 
With a hee-haw 
And a bunch of straw 
And the onions fry 
So sweetly / 


CHARLES WHITBY. 


LDhomme moyen sensuel, tough-boiled mechanized 


CANADA’S AMAZING RECOVERY 


THE severity of the post-1931 depression in Canada was 
little appreciated in Europe, but some idea of its harshness 
can be gathered from the fact that even to-day there are one 
and a half million people on the relief rolls out of a population 
of ten and a half millions. Most people know something about 
the bleakness of the Canadian winter, but in the summer 
conditions on the Western plains are often comparable with 
those found in the Arabian desert. June temperatures may 
exceed 100 degrees in the shade, and dense clouds of dust 
sweep the surface of the land as the farmers sow their crops. 
If rain falls all is well, but the seven years of drought is still 
unbroken, and thousands of farmers have sold nothing since 
1932, when they gathered half a crop. 

In 1931 the repercussions of the Wall Street crash and 
European troubles seriously affected Canadian agriculture, 
while there was large-scale unemployment in the Eastern 
Provinces. In 1932 currency fluctuations abroad and new 
tariff barriers made inroads into the export totals, and cereal 
prices crashed. Wheat fell to 384 cents per bushel, and the 
farmers were faced with bankruptcy. Many growers found 
that after paying freight, handling, and insurance charges on 
their consignments, they had nothing to draw at the banks 
which arranged sales! Huge stacks of barley were dumped 
into the Great Lakes when prices fell below freightage, and 
Pacific coast farmers used their stocks for hog-feeding or fuel. 
The plight of hundreds of immigrants was pitiful, for they had 
gone to the Dominion from Britain full of hope and ambition, 
resolved to make good. After months of back-breaking toil, 
the men who had obtained government land grants found 
that they had not enough cash for seed, while conditions in 
their new “ depressed area’ were worse than anything seen 
in Durham or South Wales. With thousands of farmers and 
farm workers, whose m¢agre savings were exhausted, they 
applied for relief, and the pressure on the improvised bureaux 
was so severe that Western State budgets soon showed serious 
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deficits. Cash grants were suspended, and the “scrip” 
system of food and fuel vouchers introduced. 

With rising European tariffs against Canadian goods, 
matters went from bad to worse, and the plague of grass- 
hoppers which destroyed the meagre crops of 1933 seemed a 
final blow. Pessimists talked of a return to a pioneer economy, 
and barter trade was actually developed in parts of Alberta, 
The cattle and sheep grew lean, and with the reduction of 
dairy produce and lack of meadow grass farmers were 
compelled to reduce stock to a minimum. But here again 
they were in difficulties, for prices fell to one-half and three- 
fourths of a cent live-weight, and steers weighing 9 cwts. 
were knocked down for twenty shillings. Tax arrears piled 
up, and landlords were unable to obtain their rents from 
moneyless tenants. The streets of the Western towns and 
villages were thronged with crowds of unemployed, and 
squads of extremist agitators from abroad landed at West- 
coast ports to “organise the depression.” In some areas 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan nine men out of ten were on the 
relief lists, and despair seemed inevitable when pioneers who 
had spent their lives in developing farms pawned their last 
valuables to maintain themselves and their animals. 

It was here, at the pit of the depression, that the sterling 
spirit of the Dominion showed itself best. Thousands of 
truckloads of vegetables and other necessaries were rushed 
to the hard-hit areas from the more prosperous North and 
East, and there was no grumbling at the new Federal taxation 
imposed to help the provincial budgets. Hundreds of churches, 
clubs, and social organisations held meetings to raise supplies, 
and wealthy people volunteered their services in the relief 
bureaux, working twelve and fourteen hours a day in relieving 
necessity, without pay. Free transport was arranged for 
semi-starved horses, which were fed in the North, and 
hundreds of loads of straw and feed-grain were despatched to 
farmers who remained at work in the hope of rain. 

Few of the immigrants talked of returning to England 
empty-handed, and most of those who left the Western towns 
returned within a few months. School teachers, whose 
salaries were progressively reduced until many of them (with 
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university degrees) were earning about sixty pounds a year, 
refused to leave their posts, and survived through odd jobs 
performed after school hours. The agitators were given short 
shrift in most areas, and those who indulged in secessionist 
propaganda had cause to regret it. Mr. James Gardiner, 
the Minister of Agriculture, who was Premier of Saskatchewan 
through the worst years, told me that only on one occasion 
was there a challenge to public order, which he met promptly 
by deporting the agitators responsible. 

Church attendance did not suffer, and there was evidence 
of a return to Christian habits of thought, which had been 
threatened during the post-war boom years. 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell, an English-born Saskatchewan school 
teacher, who has recently been elected to Parliament, gave me 
a graphic picture of conditions in his area. All classes, he 
said, had joined forces in the struggle against poverty, and 
social distinctions were overridden in the communal effort. 
The life led by many professional workers, he added, would 
have sounded incredible in Britain. Immigrants from Britain 
confirmed his statements. One Londoner said: ‘‘ There was 
no pleasure of any kind where we were, and we were snowed 
in half the year, but we couldn’t walk out on the job once 
we'd said we'd tackle it.” 

Tackle it they did, and to-day Canada is reaping the reward 
of that grim struggle. Agricultural prospects are better than 
ever before, and the West is receiving its share of the astonish- 
ing recovery drive in the East and North, as is demonstrated 
by the dwindling unemployment figures. The new gold and 
oil finds are of great importance, and north of Montreal I find 
myself in an apparently endless stream of prospectors and 
tradesmen, heading for the new townships that are springing 
up around the shafts and bores. Engineering experts on the 
fields assured me that according to present yields Canada 
would soon be the first gold-producing nation in the world, 
and the rush of foreign capital is significant. Wages are 
rising throughout the Dominion, and from Finance Minister 
Charles Dunning I learned that a balanced Federal budget is 
already in sight. A great deal is hoped for from the new trade 
agreement with Britain, and ex-Premier R. B. Bennett told 
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me of his hopes for a new immigration scheme, which would 
avoid the errors of earlier years. 

The new Home Improvement Plan of the Government 
has caused a boom in the lighting, building, plumbing and 
decorating trades, and many of its features might well be 
copied elsewhere. Under the plan, any owner of a farm, 
house, apartment or flat, whether mortgaged or not, can 
borrow up to four hundred pounds at 3} per cent. from the 
local bank, which co-operates with the Government depart- 
ment through its head office. The only provision that must 
be satisfied is “‘ good credit standing ’—which means, accord- 
ing to the Minister—‘‘a reputation for paying bills promptly.” 
No endorser of the promissory notes is required, and there 
is no discrimination against people who do not possess a 
banking account. Many municipalities are co-operating with 
the Plan by not assessing the improvements for taxation. 
New roofing, furnace, bathroom and kitchen renovations; 
new garages and floors; painting and interior decorating ; 
and modernised lighting, heating and plumbing, are the most 
popular improvements, and farm-dwellings are interpreted 
to include barns, outbuildings and fences. Thousands of 
men have been absorbed into industry by this scheme, which 
has the unusual merit of simplicity, and I heard high praise 
of its operations from women of all classes. 

Agricultural wages for the Dominion average thirty 
shillings a week (including board), and this marks a two- 
shilling increase on the 1935 figures. There are still consider- 
able differences between provinces, however, and in British 
Columbia during the summer season men earn between nine 
and ten pounds a month. 

In industry the average working week is 44 hours, and the 
paucity of strikes is a tribute to the progressive policy of the 
employers, and the skilful handling of arbitration by Mr. 
Norman Rogers, the Minister of Labour. Mr. Rogers told me 
that he was planning a national unemployment insurance 
scheme for the Dominion, which he believed to be very 
necessary, and also declared himself an apostle of collective 
bargaining. Labourers in most provinces average £3 10s. 
per week, and many skilled workers receive between six and 
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seven pounds a week. Sheet metal workers in the East can 
earn as much as four shillings an hour, and stonecutters five 
shillings. In the printing trade, where hours vary between 36 
and 48 a week, the average wage is seven pounds, and skilled 
craftsmen in the building trade are almost as well off. The 
relief grants are still paid in “ scrip,” and vary from province 
to province. In typical Western cases I examined, the 
average rate for a man and wife and two children was £2 10s. 
per fortnight. In Ontario I visited a home in which a married 
couple were receiving 13s. 6d. worth of food vouchers weekly, 
4s. 6d. worth of fuel, and clothing and lighting allowances of 
ls. 6d. and ls. 8d. respectively, making a total of 21s. 2d. 

The Minister of Labour declared himself opposed to the 
plan of segregating the young single men unemployed in relief 
camps. He said, “‘ At their maximum strength, these camps 
afforded shelter to 21,000 men. They cost the Dominion 
Government in the neighbourhood of nine million dollars. 
They were even more costly in terms of dissatisfaction.” 
Many thousands of these young fellows were placed on the 
railways and farms by the Government. Minister Rogers 
also alleged that many Communist agitators found their way 
into these camps, which were organised as an emergency 
relief measure. 

The new Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, has no fear 
of extremist propaganda, and in a long interview at Govern- 
ment House, he expressed great satisfaction at the rapid 


economic and social progress of the Dominion. He confirmed 
my own impression that faith in the Empire was stronger than 
ever, although there are far less rhetorical speeches by 
politicians. He had found no threat of secessionist propa- 
ganda anywhere. And even if this did develop, there is no 
man better qualified to deal with it than the new Viceroy, 
whose habit of forthright speech and dislike of purely orna- 
mental formality has endeared him to Canadians. He described 
his forthcoming trip to the Barren Lands and the North- 
West Territory, and said that he would utilise aeroplanes 
fitted with landing skids for visits to the lonely trappers and 
hunters of the Arctic Circle. He will cover more than ten 
thousand miles in three months, and much of this journey 
will be through barren frontier land never before visited by 
the Head of the State. His unheralded visits to the lonely 
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outposts will undoubtedly mean a great increase in prestige 
and popularity, and as this tour will be the first of a series, 
a brilliant term of office is augured. 

In Alberta I found a growing dissatisfaction with the 
Aberhart Social Credit government, which was elected in 
1935 on a promise to pay all adults five pounds a month as a 
‘“‘eredit dividend.” Aberhart intended to create a special 
‘“‘ Alberta currency,” which he would legalise as acceptable 
for debts. Alberta products would be bought by the Govern- 
ment with this money and sold elsewhere for Canadian 
currency, which would be utilised for necessary imports. But 
soon after his election it was patent that the Premier had no 
definite and clearly worked-out plan, and when Major Douglas 
refused to co-operate, and other leaders of the Social Credit 
movement in England who visited Edmonton made pessi- 
mistic statements, discontent became open. Demonstrations 
are now so frequent that little attention is paid to them by 
the Government or the citizens of the provincial capital. 
The Premier’s flamboyant public appearances and demagogic 
speeches maintain the excitement, but there are rumours of 
party splits, and Ministers have already criticised each other 
on the platform. Recent plans for a debt moratorium were 
turned down by the Federal Government, and though Aber- 
hart threatens a general default, his waning political influence 
will probably prevent this. Eighty per cent. of the people 
in the province have signed a covenant demanding “ divi- 
dends,” and £50,000 worth of “‘ Prosperity Certificates ’”? have 
already been issued, but shopkeepers and wholesalers usually 
refused to accept them, so that the present situation is exceed- 
ingly complicated. Elected on such a very definite promise, 
Premier Aberhart must produce results or accept defeat at 
the next trial of strength. He has already admitted that his 
first plans proved unworkable, and the five pounds a month 
promise has been reduced to twenty shillings. His next move 
is difficult to forecast, but business men were pessimistic. 
Alberta conditions are, nevertheless, improving, and the 
province is receiving its share of the spreading prosperity 
wave. 

Canada to-day is the fifth greatest trading nation in the 
world, and the fourth in volume of exports. A combination 
of factors have produced this result—which is amazing when 
one considers the 1934 position—but chief among them was 
the determination of Canadians to preserve healthy stability 
through all the shocks and storms of the lean years. 


JoHN Brown. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND 


Now that with a stroke of the pen Great Britain has signed 
away all capitulatory rights formerly possessed by foreigners 
in Egypt, a very large number of people will be able to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of Oriental justice which previously 
was reserved for a select few. The keynote of it, of course, is 
procrastination, which the Reverend Edward Young told us 
some two hundred years ago, is the thief of time ; and if this 
is the case the majority of the Egyptian judges should be 
serving sentences for petty larceny. The Egyptian, however, 
is by nature litigious and a small matter like five years’ delay 
between the bringing of the case and its final judgment after 
re-hearings and appeals adds the necessary fillip to what 
might otherwise have been a quite boring and featureless 
lawsuit. There is always, too, that delightfully uncertain 
factor whereby a judgment that has been given by a Judge 
of a certain political complexion during the time when his 
own party is in office may be upset completely by a colleague 
of the opposite party should there be an opportune change 
of government. This is done on the old Egyptian principle 
by which all the works, policies, and endeavours of one’s 
political opponents are of necessity wrong, and if a Judge 
with marked Shaabist leanings should decide during a 
Shaabist Government that Mohammed Fulani is entitled to 
£200 damages from Ahmed Ibn el Kelb for breach of con- 
tract, it remains for a Court of Appeal during a Wafdist turn 
of office to upset this judgment and pronounce in favour of 
Ibn el Kelb. This ensures a new recruit to the right political 
party and everybody is satisfied except possibly Mohammed 
Fulani, who in any case can bolster himself up with the hope— 
if not the certainty—of getting the matter put right after the 
next election. Previously the Egyptians had jealously kept 
all the delightful and intriguing side of litigation to them- 
selves ; now with the new policy all foreigners will be ad- 
mitted to the charmed circle and will obtain the additional 
benefit of hearing their cases tried in Arabic, which should 
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still further enliven matters, for the written Arabic has 
always two entirely different meanings and the spoken Arabic 
none at all. 

An entirely satisfactory demonstration of Egyptian ideas 
of justice occurred recently when the police brought up 
before a Magistrate a gang of rioters, mostly students, who 
had been lamp-smashing and tree-uprooting in the streets of 
Cairo. Egyptian national and political enthusiasm always 
takes the form of tearing up the shade trees with which a 
thoughtful City Corporation attempts to line the streets. 
Trees grow very rapidly in the Nile Valley and if only the 
City could be free from Nationalist fervour for two years 
the avenues might become too deeply rooted to be torn up 
with impunity ; but unfortunately Egypt has never known 
two years’ peace since the invasion of Cambyses in 500 B.c., 
and so the trees come up regularly every twelve months. 
It is believed that this is because Egypt, like Kaiser Wilhelm, 
desires a place in the sun. 

To return to the rioters whom the police had caught red- 
handed and who in addition to lamp-smashing and tree- 
uprooting had also broken the windows of the British Con- 
sulate : the case was quite clear and the evidence irrefutable, 
but this did not worry the Magistrate one jot. He seemed to 
be under the impression that the police were in the dock and 
the students in the witness-box. He found the police guilty 
of driving the inoffensive students into the British Con- 
sulate, delivered a homily upon the situation generally, and 
administered sentences which he immediately suspended, so 
that the rioters walked out of the Court free men with a 
feeling that they had deserved well of their country, while 
the chap-fallen police slunk back to their posts with the 
determination that if anyone blew up the Pyramids or hacked 
the Sphinx to pieces they would fail to notice the occurrence. 

Egypt’s great problem at the present time is the employ- 
ment of the vast swarms of certificated students that every 
year pass out of her schools and university, and if litigation 
is managed on purely Oriental lines this absorbs a far greater 
number of pen-wielders than would be the case if law suits 
were dealt with promptly. By hearing, appealing, re-hearing, 
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and re-appealing every suit a vast amount of correspondence 
and clerical work is caused that keeps a proportion of the law 
fraternity and their clerks fully occupied. 

The Egyptian lawyer—and practically every other edu- 
cated individual in the country is a lawyer—has very queer 
and original methods of conducting a case, and his system 
differs in every essential from that employed by a British 
man of law. The English barrister having studied the brief 
examines his client’s witnesses, but the Egyptian lawyer is 
only interested in his opponent’s witnesses, and he has such 
an attractive way with him that if the case has been properly 
handled there are no witnesses—or at any rate none that can 
give any evidence that even approximates to his written 
testimony. 

I recall a murder case once where there were five eye- 
witnesses of the crime, and on the day of the trial they all took 
the oath with religious fervour on the Koran, and then 
affirmed solemnly and emphatically that they had seen 
nothing, heard nothing, and did not even know that a murder 
had been committed ; and if their testimony which had been 
written down in the preliminary enquiry differed in any way 
from this statement it had been done by the police officer who 
was a skilled writer of fiction. There are only two courses to 
adopt when confronted with a situation of this description ; 
one is to adjourn the case till the morrow, which enables an 
auction to be held that night during which the witnesses will 
be knocked down to the highest bidder ; or to put the whole 
lot in gaol pending a trial for perjury. The second alterna- 
tive, though efficacious, is not considered to be in the best 
traditions of Oriental justice and is deficient in both the 
sporting and remunerative spirit. 

As the Egyptian lawyer relies almost entirely upon these 
methods he is not particularly skilful at cross-examination. 
Having merely the vaguest idea of what constitutes a leading 
question, he will almost certainly ask a witness for the prose- 
cution the one question which the prosecutor has been afraid 
to put for fear of breaking the rules governing evidence, and 
will usually receive a reply that shatters his case for all time. 
He stakes everything on his speech for the defence which, 
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being delivered in high and most cultivated Arabic is ab- 
solutely unintelligible to the members of the Court and being 
of interminable length either exasperates them or sends them 
to sleep. 

In the deserts of Egypt—the land of the Beduin—Arab 
law in purely Arab cases is recognised and is based upon the 
responsibility of the community for the misdeeds of the 
individual. Compensation takes the place of punishment 
and fines in camels are inflicted on the tribe to which the 
delinquent belongs. This is the age-old ordinance that the 
Beduin has observed since the days before Moses led the 
Israelites through Sinai, and is a very suitable arrangement 
in a semi-civilised country of wide spaces where eye-wit- 
nesses are the exception rather than the rule. It is very 
unusual for lawyers from Cairo or Alexandria to figure in these 
desert cases, for their ignorance of Arab Law makes them 
of little or no value and they are rather amazed and at a loss 
to know what to do when the Sheikh of the plaintiff’s tribe 
squats down in front of the judge and, taking his hand, makes 
his first point in flowing Arabic, firmly folding down the first 
finger of the judicial hand. He then makes his second point 
and down goes the second finger, and so on till all four are 
securely folded. If the lawsuit is an intricate one, it may be 
necessary to bring the thumb into use and if this is so it is 
used to solidly round off the case by folding it across the 
clenched fingers. 

It is the age-old custom also for the defendants to in- 
terrupt when any telling point is established, and the method 
used is not to rise apologetically on a point of order and 
remark that “‘ My learned Friend is misinformed,” but to 
spring forward with great ferocity and the hand on the hilt 
of the sword and call “ Allah ’ to witness and Mohammed the 
Prophet to testify that the story is a lie from beginning to end. 

On one occasion an Egyptian lawyer of very small size 
but exceeding rotundity was engaged by a tribe to represent 
them in a law-suit, but on entering the Court and finding it 
crammed with savage-looking Arabs wearing enormous swords 
he was so terrified that he pleaded for an adjournment, giving 
as his excuse he had not had time to study his brief, and on 
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this being refused his opening speech was almost drowned 
in the streaks of perspiration of sheer terror that trickled down 
his quivering face. When he came haltingly to the point at 
issue—the exact number of camels raided by the opposing 
tribe—there was the usual deep-throated roar of protest and 
the defending Sheikhs sprang forward, half-drawing their 
swords. This normal and perfectly peaceful procedure had a 
most shattering and instantaneous effect. Unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that it was a hot day, the window was wide 
open and it was through this that the plaintiffs lost their 
counsel. He went so quickly and with such surprising 
agility that no one actually noticed his departure till he was 
detected flying across the Square in the direction of the 
railway station. On arrival there he flung himself into the 
arms of the stationmaster, a brother tarbushed-effendi, and 
besought him to wire for a special train from Cairo. 

After this very unfortunate episode, no Egyptian lawyers 
would accept briefs from Arabs, and therefore one tribe who 
considered they had a grievance engaged the best English 
lawyer in Cairo to represent them. The case in question was 
between the Billi tribe who fought under Lawrence and a 
local Sinai tribe called the Sawarka. The lawyer’s name 
was Silley, and he headed the first letter he wrote to my 
office : “‘ Billi-Sawarka Case.” My Egyptian head clerk was 
very much impressed by the legal wording of this letter, and 
particularly by the imposing heading, and in his reply copied 
the phraseology as far as possible. This in some way I 
considered a compliment to counsel, but the heading of his 
letter was, to say the least, unfortunate, for he had typed in 
capitals at the top, “ Silley-Billi—Sawarka Case.”’ 

One summer—a particularly hot and sticky one, when 
life was a burden—an important case cropped up that I had 
to try. It was a charge of trafficking in drugs, the hashish 
in question having been captured in Sinai, and the accused 
were three wealthy merchants of Cairo who had engaged a 
very clever lawyer from Cairo. The case was what might be 
termed cast-iron, and the witnesses were reliable in every 
way, as they had already assisted in the conviction of several 
other well-known traffickers to whom I had given the maxi- 
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mum sentences allowed by law. Everything looked plain 
sailing except for the fact that the case was fixed for July 10, 
and on the 15th I was due to sail in a Bibby liner for leave 
home. 

The question of postponing one’s holidays for a week or a 
fortnight is not a very important matter to a man who works 
in England, but it is of very vital consequence indeed to an 
individual who is doomed to a solitary existence in an arid 
desert and who has been counting the days—even the hours— 
till the time of his release. It was therefore essential in every 
way that the Court sat on the 10th, and the case be finished 
in all details by the 13th. 

The lawyer, as I have already stated, was a very eal 
man. Having examined the case and sounded the witnesses 
during his first day in Sinai, he realised that his only hope, 
considering the fate of the previous accused, was to play for 
time and get me out of the way. If I departed on leave on 
the 15th, and he was no doubt assured by all the inhabitants 
of Sinai that nothing short of a world war would stop me, 
he might succeed in having the case tried by an Egyptian 
official, who would be more lenient or more amenable. At the 
opening of the Court on the 10th he therefore queried the 
constitution of the Desert Law under which we functioned. 
This was a very knotty point that had been at issue for some 
time, and his arguments necessitated adjournment and a 
lengthy wire to the Ministry of War. A reply arrived by the 
12th clearing up this point, and the Court duly sat at 10 a.m., 
to be met with a further challenge from the lawyer concerning 
the qualifications of one of the junior members of the Bench. 
This meant another adjournment and reference to Head- 
quarters, and I then realised what the lawyer’s plan of cam- 
paign was and saw my leave disappearing to the limbo of the 
following month, which meant I should miss a fortnight on a 
very wonderful dry-fly stream at home. 

There seemed to be no solution, for the unwritten law of 
Courts of Justice is that one must never curtail the efforts 
of the defence in any way if one wishes one’s judgment and 
sentence to stand. I had no doubt obtained a reputation for 
heavy sentences on all drug traffickers, and it was quite 
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reasonable for the lawyer to do his best to delay things—and 
he did it very politely—in the hope of having another Judge 
in the chair of office. And then it flashed across my mind 
that there was a British officer at Headquarters in Cairo of 
equal rank to mine who was considered to be infinitely more 
severe and uncompromising than myself. I might be in the 
habit of chastising the evildoers with whips, but he invariably 
chastised them with scorpions, and was dreaded in conse- 
quence. If by any chance I could give the impression that 
he would be sent up to try the case the lawyer would at 
once be informed of the calibre of my substitute and would 
recall the Latin tag: ‘“‘ De duobus malis, minus est semper 
eligendum ’’* or its Arabic equivalent, and the Arabs have 
all our proverbs and many others besides. 

The question was how to do it so delicately that my 
opponents steeped in Oriental guile should not suspect a 
trap, and then I remembered my confidential clerk, Girgis 
Effendi. His job was to deal with all the secret and very 
confidential correspondence and cypher work, and he was 
something more than a natural leak, being, in fact, a super 
town crier, so that his nickname in the service was Broadcast 
Effendi. It had for long been recognised that there was not 
the slightest need to telegraph in cypher any urgent and 
confidential matter to Headquarters, as Girgis Effendi could 
always get his information through to everyone, including the 
office sweepers, far quicker than a message could travel on 
the wires or through the ether. 

I rang the bell, and Girgis Effendi appeared with a pad 
and a pencil and said “‘ Good morning, sair.” 

“Oh, Girgis Effendi, I want you to bring in the file of 
that smuggling case—the one about the oil engine, the new 
works programme, and any other files that are of special 
interest. Put them over there on that table—I want them 
ready to discuss with Smith Bey when he arrives. Oh, I 
ought not to have mentioned that, as it is very confidential ; 
he is coming up to answer for me when I go on leave, but I 
particularly don’t want you to say anything about it to 
anyone in El Arish.” 

* « Of two evils always choose the lesser.” 
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Then, having sown the seed which I expected to germinate 
quickly in the damp and hot climate, I collected my papers 
and went back to the house to await events. I was not 
delayed very long, for in two minutes the Egyptian sub- 
Governor, in a state of great excitement, was shown in. 

“* Excuse me, what is this about Smith Bey coming up to 
answer for you, sir?” he asked. 

“He isn’t,” I replied. ‘‘ Who told you?” 

“ Girgis Effendi told me just now in the office.” 

“*Good. I hope he has told others, too. I did it through 
him as I thought it was quicker and would sound more 
convincing than using the town crier.” I looked at my 
watch. ‘“‘I expect the lawyer round in five minutes,” and 
as I spoke there were hurried footsteps on the gravel and the 
lawyer was shown in. 

In the East it is very unusual to get to the point at once, 
and one generally discusses health, weather and _ political 
matters at considerable length before coming to the exact 
reason of a conversation. On this occasion, however, this 
beating around the bush was omitted entirely. 

“IT am very sorry, Sare, about the delay over the trial,” 
he began, mopping his brow. ‘“‘I know that you wish to 
get away on leave, but you must understand I must do the 
best I can for my clients. I have just heard that you wish 
to depart in three days’ time, and I could not do anything 
to delay your leave. Oh, no, Sare. I have decided not to 
raise any more objection to the constitution of the Court. 
To suit you, Sare, I would like the trial to begin to-morrow 
and my clients will plead guilty to save you trouble.” 

And so on July 15 I set sail from Port Said with the 
comfortable feeling of having completed my work to my 
entire satisfaction, thanks to my infallible confidential clerk, 
Girgis Effendi. 

One of the great differences between the Englishman and 
the Arab is over the question of remembering names. The 
Arab experiences not the slightest difficulty in recalling that 
a man he met casually some twenty years ago is named 
Abdel Meguid Homdi el Rifada, and that he is the son of 
Sobeih Mohammed Shams el Din, whereas we have the 
greatest trouble in remembering a simple name like Robert 
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Brown. Also, if they adopt a name like Hamid for the eldest 
son, their inborn laziness apparently causes them to ring the 
changes on the consonants H, M, D for the remainder of the 
family, so that the second son will be called Hamad, the 
third Homdi, the fourth Hemeid, and the daughter Hamada. 
This causes not the slightest confusion, and a man is regarded 
as a fool and nitwit of the first water if he mixes up Hamid 
with Hemeid. 

There was one Arab case that had been hanging on for 
a very considerable time without any decision being arrived 
at, and as the land, unlike that over which most disputes take 
place, had some value, I decided to hear it myself and try and 
fix ownership definitely. I therefore told my Mamour 
(Egyptian Inspector) to get out the file, study it, and let me 
know exactly what the situation was. 

The next day he came into the office with the papers 
under his arm and said he had got to the bottom of the matter. 

“It is a very simple case, indeed, Sare, and offers no 
difficulties. Forty years ago an old Sawarka Arab named 
Suliman Selema died and left his property equally divided 
among his four sons, Salama Silmi, Salman Suliman, Salaman 
Salama, and Silmi Suliman. All these four died, but Salama 
Silmi left a son called Suliman Silmi Salama, and he married 
the daughter of Salaman Salama.” 

“What was her name?” I asked, running my fingers 
through my hair. 

** Bint Silmieh Salamieh Suliman,” was the reply. “‘ Their 
son, Salman Salama Silmi, is now the owner of the land, but 
it appears that the old man Suliman, the head of the family, 
had a brother Silmi who died in prison, and the descendant 
of this man is bringing the action.” 

“And what is his name ? ” 

“Silmi Salama Sulman,” said the Mamour. “So you 
see the case is very simple.” 

“Yes,” I said, doubtfully, “‘ quite simple, but somehow 
or other I don’t think I shall find time to try it just now, so 
you'd better put it away and try and patch up some sort of 
understanding between them,” and so far as I know the case 
is still awaiting trial. 

It would be a pity in a country, where the keynote of 
litigation is the leisurely course it pursues, to decide definitely 
every case ; and the law-suit of the Salama family therefore 
remains for some outstanding brain that can memorise without 
difficulty the extraordinary variety that the consonants 


S, L and M can produce. C. S. Jarvis. 


CRICKET AND CHARACTER 


{ was told on very good authority that on the conclusion of 
the Great War the Republican Government in Germany, full 
of admiration for the magnificent fighting qualities of the 
British infantry, gave orders that there was to be “ cricket and 
football compulsory in the schools, throughout the country.” 
To us there is something simply grotesque in the idea: for 
the simple reason that the proportion of young people who 
gain anything tangible in the way of discipline, physical 
training, team instinct and so on must still be very small. It is 
little to the purpose to call cricket our national game. It is 
national in the sense that a vast number of our people take 
a deep interest in the Test Matches and love looking on. 
But no sane man would maintain that the benefits gained 
by a spectator of cricket are the same as those gained by the 
player. This is obviously true of both of the great games. 

Not that spectator interest is to be sneezed at. It is a 
real boon to the unemployed as well as to the hard manual 
labourer to be able to spend an hour or two on Saturday 
afternoons closely watching the skill, pluck and endurance 
of two great Rugger teams exhibiting qualities that we love to 
think of as peculiarly British and which certainly had a good 
deal to do with the issue of the War. But this is far less true 
of cricket than of football. Why ? 

Because there is much less of co-operation in cricket. 
This in reality is a great blemish in the game, that it gives 
ample scope for individual display of natural gifts, speed, 
strength, clear-sightedness and so forth, but above all for that 
miraculous interaction of hand and eye which is the secret 
of all achievement in ball games. Each triumph moreover 
is spectacular and thrilling and is nearly always the doing 
of one player. Whereas in football there is of course a mighty 
display of natural individual gifts—but of gifts dedicated to 
service of the team ; exhibited not by skill in keeping the ball 
to oneself, but in passing it at the right moment to a partner 
in the struggle, though you know that by doing so you forfeit 
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the chance of being pictured the next morning in journals to 
be despatched to the ends of the earth. 

This is abundantly true of “‘ Soccer ” and “ Rugger ”’ foot- 
ball ; but less so of the intoxicating Eton game in which I was 
brought up in days of hoary antiquity, when both “knees 
were green,” as Ovid used to phrase it. 

But in cricket there is no co-operation worth speaking of. 
Only in the matter of “backing up” by the fieldsmen, 
generally mid-off, mid-on, point or short-leg, to prevent an 


_ overthrow when the bowler flinches from bruising his hands. 


“‘ Backing-up”’ was a more urgent affair when strong 
throwers were numerous and the ball might come hurtling 
to the bowler’s end disagreeably fast for his ungloved hands. 
Behind him are one or two fieldsmen prepared to save the ball 
from rolling to the ropes and losing four runs. For the 
bowler the situation requires judgment and rapid decision. 
Supposing the fieldsman from 30 yards off sees a chance of 
running a man out by throwing the wicket down, it is his 
bounden duty to throw his hardest, even though it be to the 
bowler’s end. Of course he may very likely miss the wicket, 
in which case the bowler must perpend whether any good will 
be done if he takes the ball like a wicket-keeper and puts it 
down ; or should he let it go for fear of bruising his hands and 
trust to the backers-up to stop the “‘ missile orb ’’ behind him ? 
Now hands differ greatly in hardness as fives-players know 
well, and the bowler, if he is the best on the side, must not 
risk injuring his bowling hand unless he is pretty sure of putting 
the wicket down in time to run a formidable player out. Very 
few bowlers that I have seen have been equal to this 


emergency. 


The fieldsman, though he runs the risk of an overthrow, 
does his duty by throwing heftily. If an overthrow results 
it is not his fault ; the unalert backers-up are to blame. But 
he should be prepared to be scolded by the newspaper critics, 
who very seldom know exactly what has happened. 

So much for co-operation. There is, however, another 
property of cricket which is connected with the individualistic 
character of the game. There is no such test of self-command 
as when a batsman, desperately eager in the presence of a 
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multitude to make a good show, gets ‘‘ yorked out ” or, worse, 
run out without scoring. Practice has taught him to preserve 
a semblance of dignity while he walks to the pavilion, but 
there is within him a tumult of emotion to which no other is 
quite comparable. On some occasions it may be his lot as 
soon as he has taken off his pads to join the group of ladies 
and other spectators from which he had sallied forth full of 
hope ten minutes before ; and then to take his seat and chatter 
cheerful small talk as if nothing particular had happened. 


And to them nothing has happened ; for 50 years ago the fair | 


sex who looked on at Lord’s or at a country-house cricket- 
match knew almost nothing of the game, and the ensuing 
conversation would be conducted by people wholly out of 
sympathy with the afflicted and often exasperated performer, 
brooding darkly on the tyranny of fate or the caprice of 
fortune. To avoid or anyhow to mitigate the ignominy I 
recommend a prescription which now and then proved 
efficacious in that awful year 1879, the first and wettest of 
ten wet summers, when Lord’s showed like the muddy bottom 
of a fresh-water pond drained for the capture of carp and 
tench for the table; and first-class cricket proved a night- 
mare. On reaching the pavilion I advise the dejected victim 
of Jupiter Pluvius having provided himself beforehand with 
a half-finished detective novel, to fish it out of his cricket-bag 
and ensconced in the dressing-room bury himself in Edgar 
Wallace or Agatha Christie till “the tyranny be overpast,” 
if it ever is. The only specious alternative, alcohol, is dilatory 
in its action and provokes a dismal regret on the morn 
following. 

From quite a different aspect cricket is a test of characters 
inasmuch as for young amateurs who reach the higher realms 
of success and publicity the time comes at about 25 years of age 
to deal with the ‘‘ Valley of Decision,” that is to say, when and 
how to apply the rein and fall back on the time-honoured 
formula—‘ thus far and no further.”” Nature allows us only a 
limited number of years in which to disport ourselves and enjoy 
the favour of the multitude as they watch the acrobatic 
wonder of a great cover-point or the lightning deliveries of 
a fast bowler. Such excellences as these are allowed to a 
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chosen few for only some seven or eight years—say, from 
18 to 25. But to a batsman is permitted a longer spell of 
growth. There is much to be said for the contention that 
experience teaches valuable lessons every succeeding year ; 80 
that if there is no interruption a batsman is at his best at 40. 
He must beware of short runs and caution a young and over- 
eager partner as Roger Iddison did in good, nervous Saxon. 
But lapse of time with adequate reflection during the winter 
months will develop fresh methods of defence against queer 
and tortuous bowling. One of these I was just in process of 
learning when the austere claims of pedagogy forbade further 
development. 

It happened in this wise. In 1872 a weak Eton eleven 
was visited by an M.C.C. team containing the formidable 
Alfred Shaw, the most accurate bowler probably that ever 
lived. He was tested once after he committed himself to the 
statement that if half-a-crown were laid upon the turf at an 
orthodox distance from the batsman’s crease he could pitch 
the ball on it without fail three times running. Harry 
Forster—afterwards, Lord Forster—accepted the challenge, 
it being understood that Shaw, if successful, should pocket 
the coin. Needless to say he accomplished the feat with 
consummate ease. There was something in his delivery 
which suggested an automaton rather than a living, breathing 
human of flesh and blood. Combined with deadly accuracy 
of pitch he varied his pace every ball, but never reached 
medium pace and, I think, never attempted a fast yorker: a 
familiar trick of A. G. Steel’s. Moreover, he had in his arsenal 
the most dreadful weapon of all, a break-back from the off 
about nine inches in compass; but not on a billiard-table 
pitch or on a wicket with water on the top. He used to say 
that when the conditions were thus unfavourable he gave up 
all attempt at the break and did his best with plain balls of 
perfect length and varying pace. W.G. affirmed that Shaw 
was not difficult to play if you played steadily and did not 
try to score fast. A year or two later I should have been 
prepared to contest this allegation on more than one ground. 
This is a technical point of considerable interest. 

First it is a fact that in the seventies there was no amateur 
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player who could stop an off-break on a sticky wicket with 
orthodox tactics of forward and back play. The best defence 
I ever saw was C. J. Ottaway, of Eton and Oxford, about 1872; 
but he was beaten at length by Tillard, who bowled beauti- 
fully for Cambridge ; and W.G. himself fell before Shaw in 
1875 playing forward. Now, in a humble way, I had to 
devise some way of dealing with this problem without a 
particularly good defensive gift when Vernon Royle for Oxford 
was making havoc of the Cambridge team in 1875. I recog- 
nised the old enemy, only worse than Shaw, though much 
less accurate. The ball broke a good foot and was not so slow 
as Alfred’s. What was to be done ? 

It should be remembered that the orthodox style—that 
is to play forward or back fast-footed—was thought the only 
right method of play. Etonians knew no other; no more 
did the magnificent hitter, Mitchell, who taught us. He could 
stop any shooter but was all abroad at the four-finger ball, as 
we named the break-back from the off. I felt desperate and 
resolved upon a device which I had never seen practised 
except once, ten years before, in a village match at Hagley. 
It was to run out and smite the ball either full pitch or on the 
half-volley before it had time to break. Nothing but the 
dread memory of Alfred Shaw in 1872, as recorded above, 
could have kindled such a venturesome spirit in a boy of 19. 
But that is what did it. I resolved to flout the critics, the 
Pavilion pundits, and even ‘“‘ Mike ” himself by running out 
two or three yards from the crease without giving the bowler 
notice, that is, not every ball, but staying at home fairly 
often, expecting his length to be disordered by the novel 
tactics. I must explain what they ought to have been and 
what I subsequently learnt. 

Two conditions for success are necessary. The first is 
burn your boats ; don’t give a thought to the wicket-keeper— 
it is no worse being stumped three yards out of your ground 
than one foot. But the finesse of the proceeding is to jump 
forward at the right moment, that is, when the bowler’s arm 
has begun to swing and the length of the ball being delivered 
cannot be changed. If the bowler sees what you are at he 
will very likely pitch the ball two yards shorter than the 
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orthodox good length, hoping you will fail to reach the spot, 
miss the ball and be stumped or bowled. Success in this 
venture was given me once against Alfred Shaw and, a little 
later, against the redoubtable Peate of Yorkshire. On each 
occasion the bowler was knocked off in three or four overs— 
and the fun to the batsman was most exhilarating. But it 
requires nerve to burn your boats with thousands of your 
countrymen looking on and one of England’s greatest wicket- 
keepers behind you. The fun is in the department of 
psychology. Both bowler and batsman have to anticipate the 
adversary’s intention. At Scarborough in 1882 George 
Harris tried the foot-work against Boyle, a calm-minded, 
reflective slow-bowler of the great Australian team. He 
devised a counter-attack in the shape of a fast full-pitch clean 
over Harris’ shoulder, a catch to the wicket-keep who, if the 
batsman had sallied forth before that particular delivery was 
being hatched would have stumped him. But Harris elected 
to stay at home that time and the result was a tame affair. 
The ruse was not repeated; but I strongly recommend the 
venture for any batsman facing a breaking bowler on a sticky 
wicket. Let him beware, however, of trying on this artifice 
against medium or fast bowling. The time allowed is too 
short. 
EPILOGUE. 

It would be impossible to summarise the influence of 
cricket on character, so we leave the subject. What we have 
said indicates certain effects of temperament on the play, not 
those of the play on the temperament ; and temperament is 
not the same thing as character. 

An interesting topic must be left out, being too sombre 
for handling in these jottings on what is after all but a game. 
I mean the dismal tragedy when a really fine fieldsman is over- 
taken by nerves in the outfield and from self-consciousness 
begins to drop easy catches, especially when the issue of the 
match probably depends on his untroubled skill. That is 
indeed a question of character, but the treatment of it would 
take us into deep waters and dark-chequered memories of 
otherwise happy days. 
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HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


In the May issue last year my article dealt with the control 
of insect pests by spraying and dusting. Although this 
article is a month later the time is propitious to repeat much 
of the advice. 

For those who have neglected the routine tar-oil (or winter 
wash) spray on apples, cherries, plums, peaches, black currants, 
etc., June will be an excellent month to take stock of insect 
pests and to consider the damage likely to be done to your 
trees and bushes and how that damage may be reduced or 
avoided another season. 

That one application of winter wash would have prevented 
the hatch of the various aphid eggs and of the apple-sucker, 
those tiny insects which infest the apple clusters and fly off 
the leaf with a click as you pass. Your peach trees on the 
walls also would have been free of the sticky aphid excretions 
which seem to attract other and even worse pests. 

You will probably find greenfly on your apple shoots and 
spurs now, and beneath the curling leaf. All through the 
summer there is a procession of aphids moving from the fruit 
trees to their host trees and plants. In the autumn they will 
return to deposit their eggs. On the apple the aphids vary in 
colour from white to blue and green. There is a Mealy aphis 
of the plum, while the cherry aphis is black, like the aphid on 
the broad-bean top. That of the currant is green, while a 
very pale type—the Lettuce aphis—often infests the rasp- 
berry, usually in dry seasons about picking time. To control 
the aphid tribes heavy spraying is needed and the spray 
must be directed towards the under side of the leaf. 

On the black currant bush aphis attack is indicated by a 
dense bunching together of the leaf at the tops of the shoots. 
If the bush is properly pruned and contains little else but one- 
and two-year-old wood, it is possible to bend down the shoots 
and dip the tips in a bowl or bucket of insecticide. Use warm 
water, one pound of soft soap to ten gallons, and add half a 
fluid ounce of nicotine. Ten gallons may well be enough to 
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leave a balance for your rose trees. Although soft soap has 
long been a household remedy for fruit washes, the modern 
“wetting agents’ are far better than soap, and almost any 
firm now stocking insecticides carries a choice of these useful 
items. 

Red blisters on the leaves of the red currant bushes show 
the presence of aphids beneath. Here again the insect is 
almost transparent, and, owing to the brittle nature and 
opposite method of pruning to the black currant, the shoots 
of the former cannot be dipped into wash. Spraying from 
below is essential. 

Amateurs usually neglect greenfly on the gooseberry, for 
the attack is seldom severe enough to do more than reduce 
shoot growth without much damage to the crop. If the pest 
is to be controlled at all during the summer, spraying should 
be done early, as soon as the aphids are seen in the curling 
leaves at the tips of the shoots. 

In plums two aphids are common. The early curling up 
and scorching of the plum leaf is the work of the Leaf-curling 
aphis. The Mealy plum aphis, which is so common on wall 
trees, comes along in late June and continues to September. 
The insect is well named, and at the peak of the attack the 
underside of the leaf is entirely covered with a close clustered 
mass of dusty-looking lice. The attack of this aphis comes at 
a time when leaf development being complete the curling 
up of the leaf does not occur. Very heavy washing is needed 
to remove the pest ; but provided the application be thorough 
all aphids will succumb to the mixture recommended. Czar 
and Victoria plums seem to be particularly troubled by the pest. 

Failure to produce good strawberries has often been put 
down to attacks by aphids, and research workers seem agreed 
that virus troubles are spread by both aphids and mites. 
These, having attacked infected plants, become carriers of 
the virus troubles, so the pest is worth controlling as far as 
may be possible. Growers of early strawberries in pots may 
be interested to know that the use of nicotine with a wetter 
of the Lethalate type not only kills, but removes the dead 
lice ; where soap is used the dead aphids are apt to “ stay 
put ’’ on the leaf and fruit. 
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The last aphis about which I will write is the Woolly 
aphis, and its habitat is the apple tree. It is a sore trial to 
some of my apple-growing friends. One who is most up to 
date and thorough spends far more money than the insect is 
worth in attempting to control it. He is forever drowning 
the pest in expensive wash or blasting it with potent dusts, 
but it still seems to flourish. 

Last spring an entomologist crawled about our big 
Bramley trees fixing up little circular wire cages in which were 
imprisoned a number of parasitised Woolly aphids. From 
the bodies of these unfortunates in due season would emerge 
a tiny fly named Aphelinus Mali, who would soon proceed to 
lay eggs in the bodies of all the Woolly aphids in her vicinity. 
Several broods of this fly should be expected in a season, 
and by the laws of compound multiplication losses among 
the enemy should soon be colossal. 

Exactly the same scheme, using a tiny wasp-like Calcid 
fly, has been employed with immense success against the 
white fly pest of tomatoes under glass—if you have any 
fuchsias in your greenhouse you are likely to find the same 
white fly on them—and a supply of the parasite can be had 
for a small fee by anyone interested from Dr. W. F. Bewley, of 
the Cheshunt Research Station. The effect of Aphelinus Mali 
on Woolly aphis is not so certain, and is probably largely 
affected by climatic conditions. The same may be said of the 
aphis itself, for a warm and wet spell in June will foster a 
general increase, while a dry spell may make for a big reduction 
in their activities. The failures to control the aphids by 
spraying are due to the fact the enemy, tucked away in 
inaccessible corners, and even in the open, lie three deep as 
often as not, and penetration of their waxy covering is very 
difficult. In early stages a brush dipped in methylated spirit 
will clean up any that are wetted. 

While this by no means exhausts the aphid family, there 
are other troubles. Red Spider which usually occurs on 
fruit trees, and is especially severe in dry spells, is often 
overlooked because the insect is so minute. A dull, dry 
appearance of the leaf indicates its presence, while tiny dark 
specks and a mass of fine webbing on the underside of the leaf 
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will confirm it. Where lime sulphur wash can be used the pest 
is no trouble to control,‘ but in many.cases the use of a Summer 
White Oil at the recommended concentration of the manu- 
facturer is safer. Nicotine is useless for the purpose. 

Before June Apple Sawfly will have hatched, and holes in 
the sides of the small apples and brown frass exuding will 
betray the presence of the burrowing maggots. Careful 
removal of infested fruits and destruction by burning or 
dropping the fruit into tubs of water is the best remedy on a 
small scale once the pest is active. On no account should the 
apples be buried in the soil. Capsid Bug markings will be 
distinct on small apples, and the active little green bug which 
usually hides or runs to the under side of the leaf is hard to 
destroy. Nicotine spraying as for aphis will do it, but care 
should also be taken to spray the ground below the tree, as 
the bug usually falls off and shams dead at the first alarm. 

Gooseberry Sawfly, where present in force, can defoliate a 
bush in a few days, and, though the first brood of caterpillars 
is in May, others are apt to follow. A dust over with Derris 
powder will take care of this trouble. On cherry and more 
often on pear trees the little, black, shiny Slug Worm which 
eats the leaf tissues from the upper surface (in contrast with 
most pests which attack from below) is due to appear. Its 
attacks are usually local, and skeletonised patches on the leaf, 
criss-crossed by the small leaf veins which remain uneaten, 
indicate its presence. Here again a dust with Derris or a 
light spray with arsenate of lead will dispose of it. 

Small black punctures on the young plums (Czar and 
Victoria are again favourites) show that an attack by Plum 
Sawfly is in progress, and control of this pest is by no means 
easy. In July the plums may show the attack of that loathly 
pink caterpillar within the fruit. One facetious entomologist 
described the pest as “ usually met with in plum pies.” Its 
true name is the Plum Fruit Moth, and the only remedy, 
where the attack is bad, is to destroy the crop and the pest 
within. 

No one who has watched the pear crop early in June will 
have failed to note the irregularity of development of the 
fruitlets. Some swell rapidly and look like most promising, 
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only to become distorted and fall off. Examination will often 
show a mass of small maggots in possession of these fruitlets. 
These are the Pear Midge larvz, and infested fruit should be 
destroyed. You may either attack the pest by constant 
hoeing around the base of the trees up to flowering time, or 
put a thick layer of lawn grass cuttings over the soil. This 
rots down to a slimy mess, which the fly, on leaving the soil, 
is unable to penetrate. 

By June many varieties of caterpillar will be active, but 
the most insidious of all will be the Codling Moth. This is a 
very difficult pest for the amateur to control, but a Derris 
wash at petal fall will reduce the attack, and if he can also 
give an arsenate of lead wash a few weeks later and remove 
all obviously attacked fruit during June and July, much 
damage will be prevented. 

By the end of this month it will be possible to find the little 
brown Raspberry Beetle searching around the base of the 
berry blossoms for egg-laying possibilities. Dust your rasp- 
berry and loganberry blooms and canes thoroughly with 
Derris as soon as the first blooms open and again in a week’s 
time, and by so doing avoid those nasty little maggots in your 
bottled fruit. 

A first approach in the control of many pests should always 
be directed to the keeping clean of hedges and ditches. Avoid 
rotting piles of old sticks and unburned prunings, they 
harbour a multitude of enemies. Weevils in particular hiber- 
nate under cover of dry beech leaves and in neglected wood- 
lands. Those apple buds which looked so pink and promising, 
but failed to open and dried to hard brown crusts, each 
contained the live grub of the Apple Blossom Weevil. One 
may pick these off and burn where there are few blossoms 
attacked, but traps may be made by winding odd lengths of 
old sacking around the stem of the tree in September and 
removing and burning the traps in the winter. A grower 
in my early days impressed me by saying that pest control 
was 80 per cent. of successful fruit-growing. I know now 
that he underestimated. It should have been 90 per cent. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


SPORT 


THE thud of the football is heard no longer in the land, and 
cricket is here again. Preston North End did not win the 
F.A. Cup at Wembley on May 1, as I thought might have 
happened, but lost to Sunderland (3—1). Preston had led by 
1—0 at half-time, and the situation appeared promising for 
them, but a brilliant attack in the second half swept Sunder- 
land to victory. They have never won the cup before, so 
there was exuberance in County Durham that night, as well 
there might be. A week later Widnes beat Keighley in the 
Rugby League Cup Final on the same ground by 3 goals 
(1 penalty) and 4 tries (18 points) to 1 penalty goal and | try 
(5 points). Speed was the deciding factor, and in this Widnes 
beat their opponents all along. 

Cricket opened well at Lord’s on May 1, when the M.C.C. 
team met Yorkshire and beat them by 25 runs, as they did 
Surrey also, on the same ground on May 7, by 128 runs. 
Derbyshire, the county champions, lost to Lancashire at 
Manchester on May 4, Lancashire being 172 runs up with 
four wickets in hand when the match ended. There have 
been other matches, and there will be more by the time 
these lines appear. The New Zealanders are in England, 
and began their first game here at the Oval on May 8 against 
Surrey. A day was lost through bad weather and with only 
two days of play an opening victory was almost certainly 
snatched from the visitors’ grasp; their first innings total 
was 233 against Surrey’s 149 and 127. 

Some interesting lawn tennis has been seen, notably at 
Hurlingham and Bournemouth, both on hard courts. At 
Hurlingham, J. S. Oliff and Sefiorita A. Lizana won the two 
singles events. At Bournemouth the singles were won by 
H. W. Austin and Sefiorita Lizana—neither had lost a set 
throughout a week of play. Two champions went down in 
the doubles, G. P. Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey being beaten 
(6—2, 6—4, 7—9, and 6—4) by C. E. Hare and F. H. D. 
Wilde. At the time of writing, the second round of the 
Davis Cup has been played in some places on the Continent. 
Great Britain, as everybody knows, has held the cup for four 
years, and some anxiety is being felt about the composition 
of the team that will have to defend it in July. 

A French-bred colt, M. E. de St. Alary’s Le Ksar, won 
the Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket on April 28, four 
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lengths ahead of another French-bred, Goya II; Mid-day 
Sun was half a length behind. The starting prices were 
20 to 1, 7 to 1 and 25 to 1. The Thousand Guineas at 
Newmarket on April 30 was won by Sir V. Sassoon’s Exhibi- 
tionist, half a length in front of Spray, Gainsborough Lass 
running third, a head behind. The betting was 10 to l, 
100 to 6 and 11 to 10 on. Mr. N. Christey’s Commander III 
won the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park on May 8, 
with Tempest II second and William of Valence third. 


Among notable recent boxing events was Jack Doyle’s 
defeat of the American, King Levinsky, at Wembley on 
April 27. There was little or no polished boxing about the 
affair ; both men banged away and Doyle banged the harder 
and the more effectively. It lasted 12 rounds and showed, 
as Tommy Farr’s beating of Max Baer showed, that American 
heavyweights are not invulnerable. Jim Wilde, of Swansea, 
was not so lucky in his fight with Buddy Baer at Harringay 
on May 6. He put up a good show, but Baer was too big 
and too strong. Wilde went down three times and was 
heading for disaster when the referee wisely stopped the 
business in the fourth round. A bout on the same evening 
between Dave Crowley and Pete Sarron, world featherweight 
champion, came to an unsatisfactory end, Sarron being 
disqualified for hitting with the inside of the glove. Crowley 
did some good work, but he did not look like winning, though 
the match had gone nine of the ten rounds before Mr. Douglas 
stopped it. Surprise was felt and expressed, but a sound 
boxing rule was vindicated and the decision may help to 
remind boxers that punches should be delivered with the 
closed glove and with the knuckles. Tommy Farr is taking 
on a big job in tackling Walter Neusel at Harringay on 
June 15. The tournament of amateur boxers of England 
and Ireland in the Albert Hall on April 29 ended in a draw, 
each side winning five bouts. 


The race for the Campbell Trophy, the first big contest 
on the new road circuit at Brooklands, was won on May 1 by 
Prince Chula of Siam’s three-litre Maserati, driven by B. Bira 
at an average speed of 69.06 miles an hour for 226 miles. Itis 
a difficult course with nasty bends and only one stretch upon 
which a high burst of speed is possible. As a final item of 
interest let us notice the departure from Gosport on May 1 
of Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour I and Endeavour II. 
All good yachtsmen will hope that one of them will bring 
back the America’s Cup. 


F. G. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 

will be decidedly below the average amount. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the East of England and least marked in the 
extreme 8.W. of England and entrance of the English 
Channel. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 

(c) That during June there will be a deficiency of rain 

over all of the British Isles excepting the extreme 
S.W. of England and that the deficiency will increase 
towards the N.W. of the British Isles. 

(d) That during July the deficiency will continue and be 
most marked towards the N.W., as in June. 

(e) That the general deficiency will continue during 
August and that August will be an unusually dry 
month over the whole of England and Wales, more 
particularly so in the 8.E. of England. 

(f) That in the London area and 8.E. of England the 
temperature during the coming three months will 
mean out at a figure near, but slightly above, the 
seasonal average. 

Remarks.—During the 24 hours commencing 7 a.m. 
May 12 more than half of the British Isles recorded no rain 
at all. Many places in Scotland and Ireland experienced an 
exceptionally bright sunny day. It was unfortunate that 
an area of thunderstorms and rain developed during the 
course of the day over 8.E. England and the Midlands. 


DuNBOYNE, 19.v.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


DEFENCE 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—I wish to call your attention to the position in this 
country as regards Defence. It is very serious. 


The South African Government has stated more than once 
that it will not join with the British Empire in any Defence 
scheme. We have also been officially told that in the event 
of war the Union Government will either join us or the enemy 
—as best suits it. We believe that arrangements are already 
being made between General Hertzog’s Government and the 
Governments of Germany and Italy for assistance to be 
given them in case of our not joining the British. Certain 
indications show this. A mole is being built at Hunt Bay. 
Alleged to be for the help of the fishing industry, it is well 
adapted for landing troops out of sight of Simonstown. 
Intelligence Officers of foreign countries have been at work 
in the Cape Peninsular and elsewhere. The plans they are 
believed to be making include the capture of Simonstown from 
the shore. These plans would undoubtedly not mature 
unless the British were driven out of the Mediterranean, and 
hard pressed at sea, became dependent upon Simonstown. 
“°Twas not while England’s sword unsheathed put half a 
world to flight ” that the Americans left us, but in a period 
of our weakness. Should such another period come, the 
Smuts-Hertzog Government or their Pirow-Hofmeyr suc- 
cessors, have their plans ready laid. 

Our information here is that General Hertzog intends, at 
the Imperial Conference, to move that the word “ British” 
should be deleted permanently from the British Empire ! 

Yours, etc., 
AFRICANUS, 
Capetown. 
May, 1937. 
By Aw Mail. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
“THE ORDINARY FELLOW ” 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Srr,—In the moment of our exaltation in connection with 
the Coronation rejoicings it is well to be reminded of the 
touching incident recorded by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when his late Majesty, King George V, somewhat over- 
whelmed by the outburst of love and loyalty occasioned by 
his Jubilee, remarked, ‘‘ After all, I’m a very ordinary 
fellow.” Such a reminder is provided in quite an unexpected 
way. During the last month of his Majesty’s reign a new 
public-house was opened at Chatham and was named “ The 
Ordinary Fellow.” Such a testimony is surely a tribute 
from the unvocal more eloquent in its significance than the 
rounded periods of the orators. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ilford. F. CoLEBOURN. 
May, 1937. 


LONDON LORE 


TuE history of Whitehall goes back to the twelfth century, 
when it was the house of Richard Fitz Nigel, Bishop of 
London, the earliest writer on public finance. In 1223 a 
lease, at a rent of three pounds of wax, was granted to Hubert 
de Burgh, Henry III.’s famous Justiciar, at whose death 
in 1240 it was sold, first to the Dominican Friars and then 
to Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, and thus it became 
the inn of that See and was known as York Place for centuries. 

It was all on the east side of Whitehall, with a hall, 
chambers, pantry, gardens and stairs to the river. Wolsey 
started to rebuild it in 1519, and when scarcely finished he 
reluctantly surrendered it to Henry VIII, reminding his 
Royal master “ that there is both heaven and hell.” 

In 1531 Henry extended it to both sides of the road, 
ordering his surveyors to pull down Westminster and 
Kennington palaces, with the Mews at Charing Cross, and 
use up the materials. 

A vestige of Wolsey’s work yet remains beneath No. 7, 
Whitehall Gardens, in a vaulted crypt known as Wolsey’s 
Wine Cellar, entered by a Tudor doorway, in the spandrels 
of which were emblazoned the arms of the See of York and 
Cardinal Wolsey. C. P. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AN IRISH TALKER 


As I was Gotne Down SackKvILLE StREET: A Phantasy in 
Fact, by Oliver St. J. Gogarty (Rich and Cowan,l6s.). For 
something like a generation, Dr. Oliver Gogarty has been 
known as a wit and raconteur in Dublin, the successor— 
perhaps the last—of the famous Dublin wits. He knew 
everyone who was anyone in Dublin. Everyone of importance 
who visited Dublin sought an introduction to Gogarty, and, 
having known him, enforced visits from him. He was more 
cosmopolitan than Tyrrell, who in his old age was something 
of a recluse and of course not such a great scholar as 
Tyrrell. But Gogarty knows and loves his classics. On his 
title-page he has the line from the Odyssey which fits his 
country. He quotes the finest line of Virgil at an appropriate 
place—and finds some surprising sortes Virgiliane. His 
pages are alive with tags of verse, beautiful and scurrilous, in 
all languages, English, ‘‘Anglo-Irish,”’ German, French, Italian. 
And he is more cosmopolitan, too, than Mahaffy, who was 
apt to confine himself to the great ones of the earth. For 
though Dr. Gogarty has a proper reverence for a lord, and 
parodies pleasantly (about modern Ireland, no doubt) : 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where louts accumulate, and lords decay ; 


he is at home in every society—rather too much so with those 
second-rate Dublin ‘“ characters,’ whom every visitor to that 
city has met ; the people who seem to have no occupation 
but imbibing whisky and telling endless stories, mostly dirty. 
But they are part of Dublin, and part of Dr. Gogarty is the 
essence of Dublin. So we must accept the rather dreary tap- 
room discussions and jokes as part, but only part, of that 
incalculable, irrelevant, irresponsible, intolerant creature, the 
essential Dubliner. For these conversations with named or 
nameless ‘‘ characters’’ (which make the book too esoteric, 
one would think, except for Dublin readers) are truly typical ; 
the wit, the vulgarity, the denigration of what most people 
consider great. And then, in the midst of the sneers, the 
sniggers, the triviality, a sudden welling-up of enthusiastic 
appreciation for some lovely place, some noble (or ignoble) 
verse, some friend and idol who receives, just because he is 
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a friend of this cynical surgeon, full, over-full meed of whole- 
hearted praise, whether or no the world approves or history 
subsequently rejects. 


Surprisingly, the Doctor has the highest praise for that 
pleasant, but essentially common-place statesman, the late 
Sir Austen Chamberlain ; he has even a good word for Lord 
Wimborne. Less surprising, for Dr. Gogarty was always a 
Nationalist, is his praise of Michael Collins, the Sinn Fein 
leader, who, having been responsible for many murders, was 
himself murdered by his former associates. He makes plain 
his love for “‘ A.E.””—but who did not love A.E.? He “ de- 
bunks ” the ineffable Birrell: ‘‘ He looked like an old head- 
master come out of retirement by (ordered) special request 
of some boys who had no choice in the matter. He had to 
wait for his words. So had we.” Also Gerald Manley Hopkins, 
“‘ who fooled Robert Bridges with his tricks with language ” ; 
and pathetic George Moore. He etches in, with biting acid, 
the weaknesses of Sir Horace Plunkett. He gives a brilliantly 
true sketch of Tim Healy. He praises the Welsh-Irish 
Griffith, though he has no words bad enough for the Mexican- 
Irish De Valera. Indeed, his hates are as surprising as his 
loves. There is a strong attack on Archbishop Bernard, 
who, like Sir Horace, Lord Desart, and some others—including 
apparently Dr. Gogarty himself—thought that you can start 
a revolution and stop half-way. Dr. Bernard’s crime was that 
he warned Lord French against the Doctor, who saw no harm 
in attending the Viceroy as a loyal subject of the Crown, and 
harbouring Collins, who, through his gun-men, was attempting 
the Viceroy’s life. Or is this antagonism to the Archbishop 
the unconscious expression—there are in the book the usual 
nationalist sneers at Belfast—of the age-long feud between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic ? Dr. Gogarty is not, it would 
seem, unduly pre-occupied by his religion. But he is stirred 
to the depths by the idea that the Black and Tans shot priests 
—a crime that he puts before the shooting of a woman. 


There has been much nonsense talked about the Black and 
Tans, especially in England, and it is a pity that the Doctor 
gives it credence. They were never more than 1,500 in 
number, and many of the crimes imputed to them were com- 
mitted by the gunmen, who, having ambushed small parties 
of them, put on their uniforms and proceeded to execute 
their private feuds or loot at large. The whole difficulty of 
the Irish rebellion was that the Sinn Feiners wore no uniform 
of their own. As an English sergeant remarked: “ The 
Natives are queer people. Sometimes they give you a cup 
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of tea, and sometimes they shoot you in the back ’’—it was 
impossible to distinguish loyalist from rebel, and the Sinn- 
Feiners traded on that. It was their habit to shoot their 
victims in crowded streets, even in tramcars, and then pass 
their pistols to one of their women accomplices, knowing that 
though the stupid English officers would search the men, they 
would leave women alone. But the Black and Tans were 
realists, and executed judgment immediately. So a priest 
found among ambushers, or a woman of the type that the 
Doctor notes at a republican meeting: “ the inevitable pair 
of hard women who sat grimly behind the orator,’ would 
have no mercy shown them. The Black and Tans, from sad 
experience, treated all natives as potential shooters, not 
tea-givers, and naturally loyalists became doubly bitter, at 
the physical injury, and at being mistaken for rebels. How 
could the Black and Tans tell? All looked much the same, 
but to live, you must get your shot in first. They even 
went so far as to arrest a lord, which shocks the Doctor to 
the core. 


By the mass of the people they were rather admired. 
Readers of Archbishop Davidson’s “ Life”? may remember 
how that conscientious Scot, impressed by the howls of the 
High-brows (who naturally swallowed eagerly all the Sinn 
Fein propaganda against Englishmen) interviewed a pro- 
minent Sinn Feiner. ‘‘ What do you think of the English 
soldiers ?”’ asked the Archbishop. ‘‘ Nice lads,” said the 
Sinn-Feiner. “ And the Black and Tans?” “ Aren’t they the 
grand fighters ?”’ returned the honest rebel. And the good 
Archbishop cast up his eyes at this incomprehensible answer, 
so different from the shrieks of horror which The New Statesman 
had led him to expect. If Doctor Gogarty and his like had 
thought less about the woes of Lord Dunsany ; and done more 
to help the Black and Tans stamp out those who made old 
Mrs. Lindsay walk miles into the mountains and there mur- 
dered her, who shot young Miss Barrington after a tennis 
party, who did many such brave deeds supported (like the six 
“untrained ” youths who shot dead a lorry-load of police in 
the ambush which the doctor describes) by their rosary beads, 
he would not now be lamenting the decay of culture under the 
De Valera dictatorship. “I thought,” he says, ‘‘ I was going 
towards freedom and breaking down a Bastille: it was only 
opening a lunatic asylum.” Tu Pas voulu, Georges Dandin, 
tu Pas voulu. 


But, unlike De Valera, who still tries to pretend that he 
has a grievance against “‘ the English,” the Doctor is honest 
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enough to see that the true grievance is against his fellow- 
countrymen, and brave enough to say so. If he heard De 
Valera attacked by an Englishman he would, of course, defend 
him with all the wit, eloquence, and learning, all the vigour 
and innuendo which is_ scattered through  thege 
three hundred pages of brilliant, daring, disconnected talk ; 
for how, with agreement, can talk be good? Meanwhile, if 
he has rebuilt Renvyle, that Paradise in the West, he can 
listen to the lapping waters and abuse those who burned his 
old house. If he stays in Dublin he can lift his eyes from his 
work to the beauty of the mountains which he praises so well 
and so rightly. Or, gossiping in club or pot-house, he can 
damn everything and everybody, like the late Lord Melbourne 
(or was it his brother ?) but so much more wittily and pun- 
gently. What more can any Dubliner want ? Certainly not 
to do anything effective against the pseudo-Gaels who are 
ruining a great tradition of culture. It is enough to have a 
grievance, a government to be against, good whisky, lashings 
of talk, good, bad and indifferent, and the sight of a September 
morning on Dublin Bay and the Hill of Howth. 
A. I. 


GENERAL DEBENY AND LIDDELL HART 


La GUERRE ET LES Hommss: Reflections d@aprés guerre, par 
le Général Débeny (Librarie Plon, 20 francs). EUROPE IN 
Arms, by Captain Liddell Hart (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
War having been “ unthinkable ’’ for seventeen years, is once 
more in the air. When the unthinkable becomes a potential 
reality, panic can only be averted and sanity restored by 
looking facts in the face. To achieve this we must turn to 
those who have worked for and thought about the defence 
of their country. Such are the authors of these two books, 
who have each devoted their lives to the study of this 
‘“‘ unthinkable” thing. General Débeny, during the war a 
successful divisional corps and army commander, has, as a 
member of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre, grappled with 
recent reorganisation and defence. Captain Liddell Hart is 
of the younger generation which trained and led humbler units 
and so had to face the problem of dodging bullets and shells 
on the battlefield. Such was his grasp of tactics that, as a 
very junior officer, he was chosen to re-write one of our 
training manuals and he has since become a leading military 
writer. 
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The outlook of these two writers is naturally diverse, for 
they belong to different nations and view the problems of 
defence from different angles. Yet they supplement each 
other in a curious manner. General Débeny writes with years 
of experience as a commander in the field. His ideas are 
pragmatical and concrete ; his book has that peculiar English 

i “* Has it worked in practice ?”’ Captain Liddell Hart 

has, since the war, concentrated on reading and reflection, 
checked by what he has seen as a military correspondent. 
He approaches and works out his subject with Latin objec- 
tivity and logic. ‘‘ What will work in practice?” is his 
criterion. 

Débeny’s account of pre-war French military thought is 
interesting. He denies that Colonel Grandmaison’s “ Attack, 
always attack ” dominated the Ecole de Guerre, and contends 
that that institution encouraged diversity of doctrine pro- 
vided there was unity of purpose. Unfortunately, a French 
manual issued just before the war seemed, through loose 
wording, to set the official seal on the attack-at-any-price 
school. The main lesson of the war, according to the General, 
is that character counts more than doctrine. It is the 
general who makes a plan with his available material and 
sticks to it through thick and thin, who wins battles and 
gains the confidence and affection of his troops. The wartime 
examples he gives are vivid and apposite. He deplores two 
recent tendencies in post-war France. State education is 
confined to producing a “ mandarinat,” and a mandarin 
makes a bad soldier. The other tendency follows. The 
staff officers who before the war were also trained as com- 
manders are now out of touch with the troops and so have 
caught the mandarinate bug of theory. Schools of thought 
are growing up so immersed in their own dogma that all 
energy is swallowed in the attempt to convert all who are not 
equally “‘ pure” in doctrine. What was feared in 1913 is 
being fulfilled in 1937. 


Captain Liddell Hart, in his keenness to instil fresh mental 
blood into the Army, wishes to encourage intelligent under- 
graduates to become officers by isolating them into a young 
staff corps, after giving them a brief turn of regimental duty. 
Here he seems to cross swords with the General. The clash 
is, however, only apparent. The Frenchman addresses his 
remarks to French officers who tend to over-intellectualise 
their profession and to pursue logic 4 loutrance. The English 
author is thinking of the British regular officer who is seldom 
intellectually curious and is apt to emphasise the immediately 
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practical. By all means attract bright young men from 
Oxford and Cambridge, but one particularly English charac- 
teristic must not be overlooked. If Captain Liddell Hart 
investigates the early careers of the dead and living British 
officers whom he admires, he will find that they almost 
always developed late. This late start means that they 
learned on unstereotyped lines. Their outlook is keen and 
original, yet anchored in the practical. By the time such 
men become captains they will have surpassed many a young 
man who, by shining at the ’Varsity, developed too early and 
has since relapsed into a very conventional person. 

As befits a Frenchman fearing no country but Germany, 
General Débeny visualises the next war, mainly as a repetition 
of the last. While taking into account aeroplanes, tanks 
and other modern inventions, he has not worked out their 
effect as deeply as has Liddell Hart; he has concentrated 
on organising the country into a massed national indust 
and fighting force. It is essential that Englishmen should 
understand the outlook and problems of our nearest neigh- 
bour and inevitable ally. Such study will here prove a 
pleasant pastime. We should have enjoyed more “ auto- 
biography,” for the writer is a master of narrative and a 
great gentleman. He keeps rigorously clear of politics. 

Captain Liddell Hart possesses a razor edge of criticism 
and imagination which keeps the reader on the alert. The 
continental armament race is half over, but we have only 
just started. After a survey of foreign armies, he sees, as 
yet, no cause for panic, provided we insist that the large 
sums voted for defence are wisely spent. But before we 
can indulge in instructed criticism, we must have a definite 
purpose in re-arming. More important still, we shall only 
enlist young men if everyone knows and understands our 
purpose. We know that during the war the man in the street 
joined up whenever he was told the truth. 


An analysis of recent developments in naval and military 
armaments leads to the conclusion that in both spheres the 
defence will beat the attack, given average conditions. This 
will lead to an early stalemate. On land it may take the 
form of trenches or, as armies get more heavily mechanised, 
it may resemble the naval inaction of the last war, with neither 
side daring to commit its main forces to a decisive battle. 
In the air alone does it seem likely that the offence will 
overcome the defence. Although he largely discounts the 
panic ravings of the pacifists, the author insists that of all 
the European Powers, Great Britain is easily the most 
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vulnerable. Therefore, our first efforts must be directed to 
decreasing our “ vulnerability.” This will mean the total 
reorganisation of our national life, planned, and to a great 
extent carried out, in peace time. It is to be hoped that in 
some future book the subject will be exhaustively dealt with. 
Moreover, the author insists that air and naval rearmament 
should precede military reaarmament. Our army, relying on 
quality rather than quantity, should form a highly trained, 
mechanised police force to be expanded by means of the 
Territorials during the first year of war. It should not be 
tacked on to a Continental ally as it was in 1914, where it will 
be a mere drop in the ocean. If, on the other hand, it is held 
in mobile reserve in England, it will detach a proportionately 
greater number of enemy troops, from fear of a possible 
landing or raid at some vital point. With our army increased 
and trained as an effective force of at least twenty divisions, 
it should be employed in the classic methods prevailing before 
1914. Hard hitting “in and out” attacks could be made at 
favourable objectives. If an initial failure occurred, 
as at Walcheren, we should cut our losses and go ; if, however, 
the campaign promised well, as in the Peninsular, it would 
be sustained. At the beginning of a war we could most use- 
fully aid our allies’ army with a large contingent of fighting 
and bombing aeroplanes, which might well turn the scale 
of the local command of the air. 


If we base our army on quality we must appeal to the 
best types to serve as officers and men. Many of the practical 
suggestions here made have been, or are about to be adopted ; 
but the root of the problem lies neither in pay nor in con- 
ditions of service. The army must offer so stimulating a 
career to the keen man that there will be a growing com- 
petition to enter it. Nor are such suggestions confined to 
the Regular Army. The Territorial Army needs revision, 
and in his criticisms and amendments the author shows 
himself a, true friend to that neglected cornerstone of our 
national defence. Certainly the ablest Territorial Army 
officers should rise to command as generals and there is a 
valuable scheme for encouraging young motor enthusiasts to 
affiliate themselves to the Territorials. 


“Mind not mass, quality not quantity’? must be our 
criterion. The way to salvation is “to get out in the open 
and survey the problems in complete detachment and 
from the widest point of view.” Each Englishman must 
soberly atune himself to defending his country by giving the 
“single-minded loyalty to truth that science demands,” of 
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which Captain Liddell Hart is, himself, such an inspiring 
pioneer. JoHN MAXsE. 


MIXED COMPANY 


ADVENTURERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Peter 
Wilding (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Wilding in his 
thoughtful prologue rightly insists that the eighteenth 
century, with its security and rationality, its general ease and 
contentment, was a happy hunting ground of that intellectual 
speculation which ends in Revolution. Meanwhile, it was a 
paradise for adventurers of all kinds. In his epilogue the 
author draws so apt a parallel between this and our own 
century as to make the reader feel somewhat uncomfortable, 
The adventurers he deals with are John Law, General de 
Bonneval, Baron Théodore de Neuhoff, Marshal Keith, 
Casanova and Cagliostro—a mixed company. An adventurer 
is here defined as a man who, hating a fixed abode, is dis- 
contented with the docile acceptance of existence. He is 
impelled, “‘ perhaps by the very excess of his talents,” to go 
awandering. Kipling’s “ Sestina of the Tramp Royal” best 
expresses the type. 

Law, Casanova and Cagliostro are scandalously notorious. 
The tale of their careers is well told. Neuhoff, landing out 
of the blue to proclaim himself King of Corsica, strikes a 
bigger note. Actually he really did his best for the Corsicans 
and there is reason to suppose he might have made a decent 
king. But he chose ungovernable subjects. They liked him 
well, but hated each other more. Certainly he never 
exploited them, however doubtfully he may have raised 
the cash to start his enterprise. If he lies in a London 
pauper’s grave, he has a tablet in St. Anne’s, Soho, worded by 
Horace Walpole. 

Alexandre de Bonneval is no sinister adventurer. A first- 
rate soldier, earning the unstinted praise of Eugéne, he 
quarrelied so violently with every superior officer that first 
France, then Austria became too hot for him. Flying to 
Turkey, he became a Mohammedan and, as an exalted 
Pasha, he transformed the Turkish army. Since he never 
quarrelled with kings and as Mahmoud I. was wise enough 
to leave him in independent command, he died in honoured 
old age. 

If no Frenchman need be ashamed of Bonneval Pasha, 
Englishmen can but regret that James Keith could not see 
his way to serving the Hanoverians. The day Anne died 
he was at York, on his way to join her army. After the 
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failure of the °15 he refused to sponge on James III. The 
Spaniards were unworthy of his services, though, had they 
acted on his advice they must have recaptured Gibraltar in 
1726. In Russia he soon became a victorious general and 
was made Governor of the Ukraine, where he “ set up a system 
of justice the like of which had never been seen before in 
Russia.”” The Ukrainians greeted him after a prolonged 
absence with the remark: ‘“‘ They ought never to have made 
General Keith Governor of the Ukraine ; and having done so, 
they ought never to have recalled him.” An anti-foreign 
Empress, having used him to beat the Swedes in Finland and 
to negotiate a triumphant peace, informed him that his 
services were no longer needed. Frederick the Great seized 
on him, making him a Marshal and treating him as an intimate 
friend until the Scotsman met a glorious death at Hochkirch. 
Keith, besides being a brilliant soldier and a good governor, 
was a fine mathematician, a great connoisseur and a master of 
finance. He bought pictures for the King and on his advice 
the Asiatic Company of Emden was founded. Needless to 
say, he opposed the typically Prussian rape of Saxony, which 
began the Seven Years War, though he fought for his master 
once the die was cast. In him England lost a great colonial 
governor, akin not so much to his contemporary, Warren 
Hastings, as to the great administrators of the nineteenth 
century. Each of these essays strikes the right note, being 
amusing, yet not facetious ; laudatory without over-emphasis. 


ETON 


CHANGING Eton: A Survey of Conditions based on the History 
of Eton since the Royal Commission of 1862-64. By L. S. R. 
Byrne and E. L. Churchill (Cape, 10s. 6d.). Eton is a house- 
hold word, not only national, but world-wide, hence many 
people who boast no connection with the school will read 
this book to find out what there is to be said about such an 
universally belauded and criticised institution. They will be 
rewarded, for the authors give us a great deal more than a 
graphic representation of the changes and chances of their 
school’s history, adorned with admirable maps and air 
photographs. The book is really a studied judgment on the 
tendencies and results of modern education. In an opening 
chapter, they compare the preparatory school of fifty-odd 
years ago—everyone over sixty will agree that the picture 
they draw is photographic—with the easy, varied, interest- 
ing, hygienic life provided by the juvenile educational 
establishments of the present time. Yet they reach the dis- 
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turbing conclusion that the pupils of fifty years ago reached 
—and left—Eton better educated than the boys of to-day. 
The reason being that nowadays the cultural basis of education 
has been abandoned in favour of a superficial smattering of 
an enormous number of subjects. Everyone learns a little 
bit about everything and as a result knows nothing really 
about anything. Mr. Byrne and Mr. Churchill have a lifelong 
experience behind them and they make out an unanswerable 
case for a system of education which will give the mental 
exercise provided in old days by the classics, within the four 
corners of modern requirements. After all, the vast majority 
of boys are not capable of becoming walking encyclopedias. 
Every master will recognise the Eton boy on whom years of 
labour had been lavished, who joined an instruction camp 
during the war in company with six Eton masters. He asked 
them the meaning of “outpost duty” and was referred 
to the drill book. After half an hour’s study he rose 
triumphantly to his feet, remarking: ‘ This is the first time 
I ever realised one could find out something one wanted to 
know from a _ book.” Obviously, no one devoid of 
a sense of humour should teach and, equally obviously, 
educationalists should read this book. 


FROM HENRI II TO HENRI IV. 


BioGRAPHY OF A Famity: Catherine de Medici and Her 
Children. By Milton Waldman (Longman, 16s.). Those who 
prefer to take their history neat may regret that an historian 
of Mr. Waldman’s calibre has somewhat coated the pill with 
the sugar of psychological romance. Perhaps no other 
method would have clarified this vortex of Valois, Orleans 
and Guises. The book is good reading and the author’s past 
record ensures a solid core of genuine history. After a lance 
thrust at a tournament had killed Henry II, when France 
needed a man, we can have nothing but admiration for the 
courage and skill with which the widowed Catherine de Medici 
grasped the reins of government aided by the able and devoted 
Michel l’Hopital. But heroic endeavour degenerated into 
matriarchy run riot. The Valois children who survived 
were never allowed to rule. When Charles IX seemed spell- 
bound by Coligny’s visions of a united France, Catherine 
only saw danger. She would have been as angry had 
her son’s mentor been a Catholic Guise. But Coligny, 
being a Protestant, here was a heaven-sent chance of 
liquidating him and his co-religionists as well; hence the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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Catherine can hardly be blamed for forgetting her new 
son-in-law, Henry of Navarre, who spent that awful night 
in the Louvre dicing with the Dukes of Alencgon and Guise. 
Is it an apocryphal tale that during one throw Navarre pointed 
out to his companions that the dice were spotted with blood ? 
What is certain is that no one worried about this otiose yokel 
of nineteen, reeking of garlic, who seemed only to enjoy 
walking the streets of Paris. They could not guess that he 
listened as keenly as he loved lightly. Meanwhile his Valois 
wife, Marguerite, took courtier-like lovers, who played her 
own political game. When four years later Henry bolted, 
no one at court worried overmuch. By then Henry III 
had succeeded Charles IX. Mr. Waldman depicts him as 
strangely resembling our Richard II, modernised into Richard 
of Bordeaux. With lofty ideals he erupted into outrageous 
estheticism. Here the English parallel ceases and he 
followed the footsteps of his brother Charles. The insufferable 
domination of the Guises drove him into the arms of his 
Protestant cousin, Navarre, now his heir. Both were about 
to enter Paris when a fanatical monk stabbed Henry III. 
Henry IV had to tread yet another stage on his uncon- 
ventional pilgrimage: he must say mass before he could 
become one of France’s greatest kings. One thing, however, 
he never learned: how to choose a wife. Outside the mar- 
riage bed he and his Valois queen understood each other. 
Yet ‘“‘in the end she let him off—to marry a Medici,’”’ who 
was to have a longer, and, but for Richelieu, an even more 
disastrous Regency. Perhaps, from her grave, the mirthless 
Catherine had the last laugh. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE STRANGE HISTORY OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. By 
Percy Colson (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.). This history of the eccentric Lord 
George Gordon is an excellent biography. Mr. Colson has had the help of 
Dr. Cecil Roth, and great care has been taken with all existing material to 
extract the true story of “ the first aristocratic Socialist in England, the first 
Pacifist in the modern sense, and the first to make a protest against the 
extreme brutality of the criminal laws.” He was certainly a bigot ; and, as 
follows almost without saying, he had no sense of humour; but he was 
a bigot touched by the Holy Spirit, and cannot be casually dismissed with 
a laugh or a sneer. Perhaps the author is right in his suggestion that 
Lord George “made his entry into this vale of tears”? some hundred 
years too soon. “‘ Had he had the good luck to be born in our own day 
he would have been quite in the fashion. Eton would have eradicated 
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any tendency to eccentricity, Oxford would have been glad of him, 
and in London, Labour would have hailed him as a leader. He would 
have been a member of every committee of every society for the reform 
of everything and everybody from drink to drains ; a leading light at every 
disarmament conference, and he would—if possible—have added to the 
futility of the League of Navions.” The story is extraordinarily well 
written, with just the touch of humour that the subject needs, and the 
pictures, which took Dr. Roth several years to collect, form a valuable 
addition, for they are not likely to be seen elsewhere by the general public. 
One could not hope to find a better book of its kind. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By Winifred Holtby (Collins, 10s. 6d.). 
Since, alas ! we can look for no more novels from the pen of the late Winifred 
Holtby, this volume of letters is especially valuable. In such circumstances 
they would have been assured of a welcome even if they had dealt with 
nothing more than domestic and personal trivialities, but the social and 
political comment which they provide raises the volume out of the intimate 
into a general and wider sphere. These letters were written between 1920 
and 1926, when the author was in her twenties, and their balance and 
maturity is remarkable for so young a woman. Something of this maturity 
had probably been acquired during her War experiences in France, but the 
zest and freshness of youth is still largely present, and the woman shines 
out with amazing sweetness and vigour. In 1920 she was still at Oxford 
(having gone back after the War) ; in 1921 she came to London to live and 
work with Miss Vera Brittain, who had been a friend at Somerville College. 
She began to write, to lecture in the cause of peace and progress, to meet 
people and judge them. On almost every page we find inaications of the 
character that was to emerge in a first-class novelist and much-beloved 
woman, and one puts the book down with genuine regret for the loss of a 
brilliant writer who could ill be spared. 


DICTATORS. By Jacques Bainville. Translated from the French by 
J. Lewis May (Cape, 10s. 6d.). Dictators are very much in the picture 
nowadays and for that very reason they have become the target of much 
ignorant and partisan comment. These thoughtful studies of Dictatorship 
in history ranging from Solon, through Richelieu, Cromwell and Napoleon 
to Mussolini and Hitler, are well worth reading. Like most French his- 
torians, M. Bainville has the gift of thoughtful, dispassionate, unhurried 
analysis. 


MY STORY. By the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas (Hutchinson, 15s.). 
‘Thomas is a young agitator of whom no notice need be taken,” wrote a 
Swindon stationmaster to the head offices of the G.W.R. England, how- 
ever, was to take a great deal of notice of Mr. J. H. Thomas in after years, 
and his rise from an engine-driver to Cabinet rank makes an interesting 
story. The opinions and policy of Mr. Thomas were often diametrically 
opposed to our own, but the responsibility of high office sobered him and 
brought him up against hard reality, for which he was virulently 
abused by some of his fellows. He deserves our gratitude for his patriotic 
work in the National Government. In such an autobiography we can 
hardly look for coherence and finish ; it is rather a series of scrappy chapters 
than a continuous narrative, but the personal reminiscences and frank 
sketches of some of the public men with whom he has been brought into con- 
tact do not lack interest. He never writes unkindly, and has good words for 
men whose birth, traditions and political outlook differed from his own. 
He confesses, indeed, that “many of my preconceived ideas were no more 
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than foolish fancies.”” Would that all Labour men were as ready to admit 
fallibility ! 


MAN OF DECEMBER. By Alfred Neumann (Hutchinson, 8s.). 
This history of the second Empire is written in the modern manner: that 
is to say, the human note is emphasised and imagination at times is given 
full rein. We are shown Louis “tramping up and down” while awaiting 
the news of the birth of Eugenie’s child in 1855; “his hanging head 
drooped between his shoulders. His left hand, in whose fingers he usually 
held a cigarette, was raised and extended, elbow against hip, as if doing its 
customary work . . . his yellow face had turned grey; he sank into a 
chair.” This may make good reading, and Mr. Neumann writes admir- 
ably, with force and sometimes with cynicism, but the reader will wonder 
if all his pictures have been authenticated by eye-witnesses. Neumann is 
even sardonic about the physiognomy of Louis. Napoleon is a great name, 
and ‘‘ by degrees the great name gobbled up the little one,” but “ his face 
was a mockery,” though later it became “adequate to the era it repre- 
sented.”’ Officials, officers, private citizens, copied it; the “ imperial ” 
beard became a symbol of a new era in French history. Nevertheless, Louis 
was no fool: his earlier education prevented that, and Great Britain can 
be grateful to him for his alliance and support in the Crimean War. He 
has been blamed for interference in the matter of the Spanish succession, 
but it may be that he sensed prophetically the future dangers of Prussian 
aggression. His end was sad; after the crash of 1870 he was only spared 
to live for two years with the unhappy Empress at Chislehurst. Eugenie, 
of whom many still living have gracious memories, “lived on and 
on, till one day from her house at Farnborough she heard bells ringing . . . 
which sounded from Scotland to Sicily proclaiming the end of the Great 
War forty-eight years after Sedan.’”’ Much history is recalled in these 
vivid pages, and Castiglione, Cavour and Bismarck, among others, strut 
and fret their hour upon the stage. A stirring period in world history is 
brilliantly brought back for the reader. 


CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT. By R. G. Hawtrey (Longmans, 
l5s.). As an Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Hawtrey makes it 
clear that the views expressed are personal and not to be associated with 
his official position. He writes, however, with the competence and sense 
of responsibility to be expected from a public department. Starting with 
two chapters expounding Production, Interest and Marginal Yield, he then 
turns to criticism of certain economic doctrines and writers. He is sceptical 
as to the orthodox theory of credit regulation, and disputes Mr. Keynes’s 
claim “ to have superseded the postulates of the classical theory of interest.”’ 
Mr. Keynes’ attack on the “classical postulates,” moreover, extends not 
only to the theory of interest, but to that of employment. Mr. Hawtrey’s 
unfavourable analysis of this theory has resulted in a lengthy corre- 
spondence, but it is unlikely that Mr. Keynes will consider himself 
vanquished ; nor will Professor Hayek, Mr. Harrod or Major Douglas 
submit to seeing their views torn, in a sense, to pieces. The layman will 
not find the arguments easy to grasp, but the student of economics will 
find plenty here to think about. England is doing pretty well, and the 
process of steady recovery is not likely to be hastened by chasing theoretical 
wild geese. 


DREYFUS : His Life and Letters. By Pierre Dreyfus. (Hutchinson, 
18s.). This volume has been made in two parts: the first, by M. Pierre 
Dreyfus, tells his father’s story as far as the release from Devil’s Island 
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and the second condemnation ; the second is Alfred Dreyfus’s own account 
of the case from the second condemnation at Rennes in 1899 to the final 
acquittal in 1906. Perhaps the book suffers somewhat from this division, 
but, whatever the cause, it is in some measure disappointing. The mass of 
material is not really well handled, there are places where the story itself 
is difficult to follow, and the thick chunks of unrelieved correspondence in 
the first section become somewhat tedious in the reading. There is a 
terrible sameness in those letters that passed between the unhappy 
prisoner and his brave wife, and the literary purpose would have been 
better served by a smaller selection. The case, however, holds the 
reader’s interest in spite of its many shortcomings, but a volume half 
the size, with a better marshalling of essential facts and a story in clearer 
outline, would have been preferable. 


ROBESPIERRE: FIRST MODERN DICTATOR. By Ralph Korn- 
gold (Macmillan, 16s.). Mr. Korngold’s volume appeared originally in 
French, and was well received. Doubtless the English edition will meet 
with an equally good reception, for though the author’s views are not 
always the conventional ones—he gives, for instance, an interpretation of 
the facts leading to Robespierre’s overthrow somewhat different from 
that which has hitherto prevailed—he is obviously thoroughly at home 
with his subject and period and writes easily and well. He exonerates 
Robespierre of responsibility for the worst outrages of the Terror, and 
holds that the Terror itself was justified by circumstances. The final 
defeat he attributes to a wish to turn a political into an economic revolution. 
Index, bibliography and good illustrations complete a book of solid worth ; 
one, moreover, which brings the central figure to life. 


MATTHEW BOULTON. By H. W. Dickinson (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d.). A companion volume to James Watt: Craftsman and 
Engineer, by the same author. Matthew Boulton was Watt’s partner and 
bore a full share in the development of the steam engine. It is right that 
we should remember him, the more so that his life has never hitherto been 
written save in conjunction with Watt’s. Boulton appears as a great captain 
of industry in every phase of his life: toy-maker, artist, engineer and 
coiner. Birmingham owes him a debt as a public-spirited citizen during 
the eighteenth-century period of industrial expansion and development. 
He raised the status of the town, brought in new industries and enlarged 
old ones; he ranks in his services to the town with another fellow- 
manufacturer of Birmingham who was to play an impressive part in the 
life of the nation and Empire—Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Dickinson’s 
approach to his subject is (as becomes an engineer) mainly technical, but it 
is none the less interesting for that. Some interesting plates are added. 


FRONTIER FIRES. By Victor Bayley (Robert Hale, 7s. 6d.). There 
is nothing very new or startling in the plot of this story of kidnapping and 
rescues on the North-West frontier of India. The interest of the book— 
and it is considerable—lies in the descriptions of the frontier itself, of the 
long snake-like caravan plodding northwards through the Khyber every 
Tuesday ; of the tribesmen loyal or hostile to the British Government, of 
the network of British Intelligence spread wide in the more unlikely spots. 
In all these matters Mr. Bayley is writing of what he has seen and known, 
and stay-at-home people will be all the better for learning something of the 
life of danger and daring which their fellow countrymen lead on this fringe 
of the Empire. 
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YANG AND YIN. By Alice Tisdale Hobart (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). Peter 
Frazer and his wife Diana worked, he as doctor, she as school-teacher, at 
an American Mission station in a small town near Shanghai. Peter was 
possessed by the true physician’s urge to relieve pain and suffering yet 
found himself continually thwarted by the Oriental fatalistic acceptance 
of suffering and dislike of Western ideas. His knowledge, skill and 
benevolence were thrown away, and even in his wife he encountered a point 
of view radically different from his own. His problem is typical of the 
ancient Chinese symbol of Yang and Yin ; two halves of a circle interlocked, 
each shaped to and containing the essence of the other. Yang—light, 
creative, masculine ; Yin—dark, receptive, feminine. His struggle to weld 
these two opposing forces into one harmonious whole is interesting. A 
thoughtful book. 


AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND. 
By Hilaire Belloc (Constable, 2s. 6d.). This essay sets out to explain modern 
England to an intelligent foreigner. It is in the form of variations on the 
opening theme, ‘Modern England is Aristocratic, Protestant and 
Commercial,” a chapter being devoted to each of these characteristics. 
Our main criticism is that Mr. Belloc can think of Aristocracy only in terms 
of the tenth-century Landed and nineteenth-century Urban gentry, though 
English Aristocracy has its roots in the English Feudal system which differs 
fundamentally from its continental namesake. This difference eludes Mr. 
Belloc, who starts on the assumption that English culture came from 
Rome. On the other hand the appreciation of English Protestantism is 
shrewd, while the chapter on Commercial England is really important. His 
contrast between efficient administration and good government deserves 
to be worked out more fully than space admits. Englishmen as well as 
foreigners will be enlightened by this thoughtful and enjoyable essay. 


FORBES OF CULLODEN. By C. de B. Murray. (International 
Publishing Co., 7s. 6d.) Duncan Forbes was Lord Advocate of Scotland 
from 1725 to 1737 and Lord President of the Court of Session from 1737 
until his death. He took a prominent part in the Rebellion of 1745 and is, 
in the opinion of Mr. Murray, the maker of modern Scotland in the sense 
that he made the Union a success. In the short book before us—there are 
few more than 200 pages—we have not only an admirably clear life of an 
eminent Scot but a reflection of over a hundred years of Scottish history. 
Mr. Murray handles his material well, there is no waste of words, yet the 
style is always easy and pleasing, and his volume should be equally valuable 
to those seriously studying the period and those who read history mainly 
for pleasure. The structure of the book is good and simple, and there are 
useful chapter-summaries at the beginning. There is no index, but perhaps 
Mr. Murray feels that so comparatively short a book would not justify such 
labour as that would have entailed. 


A CARDINAL OF THE MEDICI. By Susan Hicks Beach. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 15s.) The publishers are justified in describing 
this volume as a tour de force; as a piece of history it is doubtless very 
thorough and valuable, and the background of Renaissance art and learning 
is a tribute to the author’s wide culture and scholarship. But it purports 
to be “The Memoirs of the Nameless Mother of the Cardinal Ippolito 
De Medici,” and within this framework it is not so successful. Regarded 
as “‘ memoirs,” these 384 closely packed pages are unconvincing, and the 
tich background is too insistent and absorbing for the personalities ever to 
emerge with sufficient dominance for a novel. Moreover, the tortuous and 
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unreal language makes the whole story leaden-footed, despite a remark 
on the first page: “ Already, I apprehend that avoidance of rhetoric will 
be a matter which will need my watchfulness.”’ A little watchfulness would 
have prevented the inclusion of such a sentence as one which we find a little 
later on: “I can think of no formula for marriage except that what is 
important is a right adjustment of the unconscious and the art of wor- 
shipping beyond emotion.” The place for that kind of thing is Bloomsbury, 
not sixteenth-century Italy. However, those already interested in the 
period will probably gain much from this volume, although to the layman 
the pleasures will be hardly worth the pains. 


THE CONTROLLING MINDS OF ASIA. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 
(Herbert Jenkins, 15s.). KEMAL ATATURK. By Hans Froembgen 
(Jarrolds, 18s.). Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah gives here some neat thumbnail 
sketches of a group of men who count in the world to-day. His outlook at 
some points meets our own: he considers, for example, that Mr. Lloyd 
George has “ woefully misjudged the Oriental in most of his contacts with 
them”; having listened to Mr. Lloyd George’s “ audacious oratory,” he 
reaches the conclusion that in cold print it is second-rate. As regards the 
“ personages of Asia and Islam ” with whom the author deals, there is first 
Mustapha Kemal, ‘‘ Kemal Ataturk,” a dictator who differs from other 
more famous types. He has abolished not only the Sultanate but the 
Caliphate, “and the world of Islam has yet to recover from the shock.” 
Turkey, however, seems to be standing up pretty well against it, and if 
Kemal “ sees in himself the constitutional head of a constitutional machine ” 
that is a domestic matter for Turkey, though there may be reactions else- 
where. Of that troublesome firebrand masquerading as an advocate of 
peace and good will, Gandhi, the author has no very high opinion. He 
finds little in his teachings which will bear the test of logic or even of ex- 
pediency. Gandhi has prated of lofty ideals, forgetting that some Indian 
universities are “not so much centres of learning as political institutions 
in which the principal faculty was not knowledge of life, but how to rid 
Hindustan of the hated tutelage of Britain.” The Aga Khan, “a world 
figure without a home,’’ before whose name “ millions bow in humility,” 
is an “essentially human ”’ character, who “has made his life one long, 
continuous effort to attain the ideal of peace.” In him “ the Empire has an 
ambassador who has slaved on its behalf.”” Nadir Shah, struck down by an 
assassin, had culture, learning and military genius, and his task of keeping 
for Islam a people ‘‘ who had Red Russia on their doorstep ’’ was no enviable 
one. Feisal, too, has gone, though his memory is still green. Ibn Saud, 
of Arabia, has brought irrigation, the motor car, wireless, and law, order 
and security to his people, but his task was simpler than that of the late 
King Fuad of Egypt, whose reign ‘“‘ was a time of Oriental intrigue and back- 
door resource.” Fuad did his best according to his lights, but died a tired 
man, “ worn out with political intrigue.” The political student will not 
find in this book any thorough exploration of the complexities of the Asiatic 
situation, but as an approach to more serious study it is stimulating and 
suggestive. 

Hans Froembgen’s Kemal Ataturk is translated from the German by 
Kenneth Kirkness. It is built up of short and snappy sentences, with some 
flamboyance, and is naturally laudatory of “the man who created modern 
Turkey.” We are left with a picture of the Republic standing “fast and 
unshakable,” facing the future with calm. We may hope that Kemalist 
Turkey will continue (as Hans Froembgen seems to consider that she will 
“‘honourably and completely ” to recognise British Empire interests, but 
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it is a changing world and you never can tell. There are many illustrations 
and a good index. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By André Maurois. Translated from 
the French by Hamish Miles (Cape, 12s. 6d.). A history of mankind in 
England, which traces within the limit of five hundred pages the doings of 
the inhabitants of these islands from paleolithic times to the abdication of 
Edward VIII, might well have become a mere handbook. M. Maurois has, 
however, a gift for sketching in a few strokes the lighter, as well as the 
graver, aspect of events ; therefore his pictures are always vivid. French- 
men will find in this book an excellent resumé of English history. For 
Englishmen the matter is of necessity so compressed that they will feel that 
the whole has not been told ; to them the book will appear rather as a tour 
de force than as a serious contribution to history. They will, however, 
realise that in dealing with the thorny problems of religion and Anglo- 
French rivalry M. Maurois shows a balanced, if somewhat cursory, judgment, 
and they will recognise his skill in weaving a warp of social history into the 
woof of concrete happenings. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE SIEGE OF ALCAZAR. A War-log of the Spanish Revolution. 
By H. R. Knickerbocker (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). The author, an American, 
is the International News Service Staff Correspondent attached to General 
Franco’s army. His thirty-seven short chapters reveal, without any 
attempt at writing for effect, the intensity and bitterness of the war in 
Spain. The final chapter is devoted to the story of the wonderful 
defence of the Alcazar and the heroism shown by the besieged. 


WAR IN SPAIN. A Short Account. By F. White (Longmans, Is. 6d.). 
The story of the war, plainly and fairly, though briefly, told. 


FOOTPRINTS OF A WANDERER. By Robert H. Davis (Hale, 
12s. 6d.). Mr. Davis is a widely-travelled newspaper man with the true 
journalistic flair for a good story. Whether he is telling of interviews with 
celebrities, living or departed, making contact with humble folk or giving 
recipes for cooking salmon, he remains readable and entertaining. A 
pleasant companion for odd moments. There are a number of good photo- 
graphs by the author. 


40,000 AGAINST THE ARCTIC. Russia’s Polar Empire. By H. P. 
Smolka (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). Books on Soviet Russia have been written 
from every angle, but this one differs from all the others. It concerns 
efforts to colonise Northern Siberia and to tap the rich mineral and other 
natural wealth of this Arctic region. The author, who wrote a series of 
articles for The Times on his experiences, concludes that “ this twentieth- 
century pioneering in the Polar regions is a wonderful thing. An ice wall 
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of thousands of years’ standing is pulled down, a road is blasted through it, 7 
melted by the fire of human intelligence.” A great achievement which fires © 


the imagination. 


UNDER FIVE EAGLES. By Lola Kinel (Putnam, 12s. 6d.). The 
author, a Pole by birth, relates in live, unstilted English, which it is a pleasure 
to read, her extraordinary experiences in Russia, Poland, Austria, Germany 


and America during the eventful years 1916-1936. 


THE WRONG HOUSE. By Cecil Freeman Gregg. MURDER AT 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. By Elspeth Huxley (Methuen, 7s. 6d. each): 
Two crime books with very different plots which, however, resemble each 


other in that the mystery in both is skilfully maintained to the end. 4 


PHULMAT OF THE HILLS. A Tale of the Gonds. By Verrier Elwin | 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.). The author, an Englishman who lived for many years” 


in a Gond village, gives, with unflinching frankness, an impression of life 4 


lived in an aboriginal Indian village. 


THE TWINKLE. By Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter (Hazel, Watson and 
Viney, 7s. 6d.). Lord Chief Justice Hewart in a prefatory note remarks” 
that Sir Frederick “regards everything with a ‘twinkle’ ’’—hence the” 


aptness of the title. The author has defrayed the whole cost of production” 
in order that the proceeds from sales could be devoted to the Insurance| 


Clerks’ Orphanage and the Insurance Benevolent Fund. Thus for three | 


half-crowns some leisure hours can be pleasantly beguiled and deserving 
charities benefited. 


MODERN FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CULTURE MONTH BY 


MONTH. By George H. Copley, N.D. Hort. (Chambers, 2s. 6d.). Armed. 
with such a text-book the most disillusioned amateur gardener will be 
encouraged to start again with fresh hope and a good chance of achievement, 


TOOMAI OF THE ELEPHANTS. By Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.). A pleasing illustrated edition of this most popular of Kipling’ 8 


Indian stories. 


<> 


ASPECTS OF ENGLAND. By Wilfred Ewart (Richards, 7s. 6d.). A’ 


“ec 


book to read and enjoy. It is equally pleasant whether the “ aspect ” 


described is a country scene, the Oxford Union, Newmarket, or Sunda Z 


afternoon in Hyde Park. A section is devoted to Northern Ireland. 


BELGRADE SLANT. By John D. E. Evans (Hurst & Blackett, 5s.), 


The author tells us that he commenced writing this book with the calm o 
an historian, but owing to the rapidity with which the political situation 
changed he finished it in a scurry. Anyway, to those who would have am 


intelligent appreciation of European affairs the book should prove useful. 


The advantages uf a right understanding between Jugoslavia and ourselves, 
is particularly stressed. 


A MURDER WILL BE COMMITTED. By George Goodchild (Robe i 
Hale, 7s. 6d.). Although not a “ crime ” book in the accepted sense, it is an 


ingenious story with thrilling situations which capture the reader’s interest 
and holds it until the end. 


RED RUFF. By H. Mortimer Batten (Chambers, 3s. 6d.). As in his 
previous book, Starlight, the story of a wolf, Mr. Batten in this book about 
fox contrives to pack a lot of wild animal lore which should interest young 
people. 
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